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SELECTED POETRY. 








THE CAPTAIN.--A FRAGMENT. 


from Charleston via New London. While at 


that harbor, dur- 


sion, and a sadder or a sweeter smile I never saw. She 
said her welcome in a few, simple words of Italian, and 
I thought there were few sweeter voices in the world. I 
asked her, if she had not learned English yet. She co- 


her cheek faded gradually down, in tints a painter would 


\lored, and said, ‘*No, signore!” and the deep red spot in 
The Bridgeport paper of March, 1823, said, cher schooner Fame eee 4 » SIE P P 


ing the rain storm on Thursday evening last, 


carried away in the late freshet.” 


Solemn he paced upon that schooner’s deck , 
And muttered of his hardships; —«“I naveseeh 


Where the wild will of Mississippi's tide 

Has dashed me on the sawyer; I have sailed 

In the thick night, along the wave-washed edge 
Of ice, in acres, by the pitiless coast 

Of Labrador; and I have scraped my keel 

O’er coral rocks in Madagascar seas; 

And often in my cold and midnight watch, 

Have heard the warning voice of the lee shore 
Speaking in breakers! Ay, andI have seen 

The whale and sword-fish fight beneath my bows; 


And when they made the deep boil like a 
Have swung into its vortex; and I ton 
Two guide my vessel witha sailor’s skill ; 


And brave such dangers with a sailor's heart;— 
But never yet, upon the stormy wave, 
Or where the river mixes with the main, 
Or on the chafing anchorage of the bay, 
In all my rough experience of harm, 
Met I a Methodist Mecting House! 

* * * * * 
Cat-head, or beam, or davit has it none, 
Starboard nor Jarboard, gunwale, stem nor stern! 
It comes in such a * questionable shape,” 
I cannot even speak it! Up jib, Josey, 
And make for Bridgeport! There, where Stratford Point, 
Long Beach, Fairweather Island, and the buoy, 
Are safe from such encounters, we'll protest— 
And Yankee legends long shall tell the tale, 
That once a Charleston schooner was beset, 
Riding atanchor, by a Meeting-House! 

° 


‘ame was run foul of 
by the wreck of the Methodist meeting house from Norwich, which was 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 


remember. Her husband, she said, had wished to learn 
her language, an d never let her speak English. I 
began to feel a p ice against him. Presently, a boy, 
of, perhaps, three years, came into the room, an ugly, 
white-headed, Scotch-looking little ruffian, thin-lipped 
and freckled, and my aversion for Mr. Black became quite 
decided. ‘Did you not regret leaving Athens!” I asked. 
‘Very much, signore,” she answered with half a sigh; 
‘‘but my husband dislikes Athens.” Horrid Mr. Black! 
thought I. 

I wished to ask 



















ron, but I had heard 
ioned the usual scan- 
-eminence, and her 


purity of hea 
was even a her. She sat ina 
vered divan, which 
and it was difficult 
nd’s had ever look- 
her heart’? had ever 
leeper than the simple 


to believe, 
ed upon her, 
been drawn u 
duties of a wife a er. 


She offered us some swe ats, the usual Greek com- 
pliment to visitors. as we rose to gO, and laying her hand 
upon her heart, in the beautiful custom of the coultty, re- 
quested me to express her thanks to the commodore for 
the honor he had done her in calling, and to wish himand 
his family every happinéss. A servant girl, very shabbi- 
ly dréssed, stood at the side door, fe | we offered her 
some money, which she might have taken unnoticed. She 
drew herself up very coldly, and refused it, as if she 
thought we had quite mistaken her. In a country where 
gifts of the kind are so universal, it spoke well for the 
pride of the family, at least. 

I turned after we had taken Jeave, and made logy 
to speak to her again; for, imthe interest of t neral 
jimpression she had made upon me, I had forgotten to 








| notice her dress, and I was not syre that I could remem- 









H AID OF ATHENS. 


IsuaNnp 
teeth of poetry, has become Mrs. Black of Egina! 


fortunes of a Scotchman! 
The commodore proposed that we sho 
on our way to the temple of Jupiter, thj 


call upon he 






ma.—The “Maid of Athens,” in the very 
The 
beautiful Teresa Marki, of whom Byron asked back his 
heart, of whom Moore and Hobhouse, and the poet him- 
self have written so inuch and so passionately, has forgot- 
ten the sweet burthen of the sweetest love songs, and 
taken the unromantic name, and followed the ugamantic 


ing. We 


ber a single feature of her face. “We had called unex- 
pectedly, of course, and dress was very plain. A red 
cloth cap bound about wees, with a colored shawl, 
whose fulds were mingled with large braids of dark brown 
hair, and decked with a tassel of blue silk, which fell to 
her left shoulder, formed her head dress. In other res- 
pects she was dressed like an European. She is a little 
above the middle height, slightly and well formed, and 
walks weakly, like nost Greek women, as if her feet 
were too small for her weight. Her skin is dark and 
clear, and she has a color in her cheek and lips that looks 
to me consumptive. Herteeth are white and regular, her 


pulled up to the town in the barge, nded on the|| {ce oval, and her forehead and nose form the straight 
handsome pier built by Dr. Howe, ( efided thus,||/ine of the Grecian model—one of the few instances I 













most judiciously, a part of the provi 
co in his charge,) and, finding a 
who upderstood a little Italian, we w 
Black’s. Our guide w&s a 
rty, with a small cockade on 
indicaféd that he was, some way, i 
government. He laid his hand on his 
ed himif he had Known any Americans 
built this,” said he, pointing to the p 
granite posts of which we were passing’ at 
«They gave us bread and meat, and clothi 
should otherwise have perished.” It was 
look and tone that thrilled me. 


in the crowd 







repaid by this one energetic expression of gratitude. 


We stopped opposite a small gate, and the Greek went 


’ 
nN on our way 


rave-looking 
cap, which 
vice of the 


. aij We left her, feeling that the poetry which she had called 
I felt as if the whole 
debt of sympathy, which Greece owes our country, were 


have ever seen of it. Her eyes are lage and of a soft, 
liquid hazel, and this is her chief beauty. There is tha 
‘looking out of the soul through them,” 

always described as constituting the lovelines 


ost 
moved I made up my mind, as we walked y 


that sl ld be a lovely woman anywhere. He 
















rT, had uncharmed, I thought, all poetical 
t would naturally surround her as the ‘*Mai 
-’ We met her as simple Mrs. Black, who 


usband’s terrier had worried us at her door, a 


forth from the heart of Byron was her due by every law 
of loveliness.—New- York Mirror.— Willis. 












changing interests. True, the specific features of the 
novel—using that term vo comprehend all other analogies 
—are ever varying, but their time stained hue continues 
ineffaceable. This is, perhaps, only saying that the hu- 
man heart, with all its longings and antipathies, is, and 
will remain what it has always been. 

It would be an interesting inquiry to pursue, could we 
in the end arrive at a knowledge of, the innate source of 
the delight with which we hang over many of the details 
of a clever fiction. It is commonly pronounced that a 
close alliance to nature constitutes the grand charm of a 
good novel. Undoubtedly it isa charm; but many tales 
have given their hour of pleasure, with very little nature 
to recommend them. Descriptions alive with reality, 
satisfying alike the imagination and the reason, are rare- 
ly tobe found, Even some of the soul enchanting situa- 
tions into which the mighty “‘Wizard of the North” has 
thrown his characters, become when coldly looked at, ex- 
travagant and improbable. Indeed, what is remarkable 
is the want of harmony which exists between the most 
usual facts of fiction (if we may be pardoned the Hiber- 
nicism) and facts of common observation. Let us par- 
ticularize a little. Love, ‘the master passion,” isy by 
prescription, the principium et fons of every movement 
that occurs in novel or romance. Kings may go to war, 
reverend prelates may anathematize, and grave ministers 
sit in midnight council, all is as nothing save what affects 
the love of some baby-faced girl for a certain athletic 
youth, who, of course, is the person of all others, she 
should least encourage. ; 

There isa spell too pleasant in pages of such sweet de- 
lusion to allow us bitterly to complain of excess; yet, 
though it is undeniable that love is a powerful mover, its 
interference is, after all, chiefly with the holiday con- 
cerns of life. Courtship and marriage in the way we ac- 
tually behold them, are but commonplace affairs: never-. 
theless, they constitute the staple of romance. Prdceed- 
ing ina like customary track, your novelist invariably 
takes for his hero a stripling in his nonage, or but little 
beyond it, although his career in the story associates him 
with the greatest and wisest; he out-wits wits and out~- 
generals generals. Who ever saw such imperfect man- 
hood playing a similar part in the world! Next this hero 
is always blest with a valet or squire, who cares more for 
his master than he does for himself. That will hardly be 
admitted to be the sort of thing we secevery day. Then 
a father or a guardian must be unreasonable and tyranni- 
cal; it is never allowed by a tale-writer that experience 
and paternal affection are likely to dictate as fairly for 
happiness as flighty sentiment and amorous devotion, 
Other instances wherein the standing peculiarifie: 
story are opposed to the truths of life; but we 
m8 one more, and that merely because a book of 
tion Can scarcely be op in whieh an example wil] me 
be found. This consists in a po d inartificialy 
to overheard colloquy, Whenever @ piece of villanys 
to be detected, the seeds of a perplexity sown, or @ di 
culty to be surinounted, recourse is had 

itting listener, who notes downy with the accuracy of a 
rney, every word of the long ecommunings of parties 
ended to be secret as the grave. Now, we have walk- 


Byr Ie A 
— through the world as much ercctis auribus as our 


neighbors, but are unable to say we ever arrived at the so- 
lutgon of a real mystery by such means. 















the old-fashioned novels, it used to be a sure point 
either the hero or heroine should be of a mysterious 
i pposed to be Jowly born, but certain to turn out 
vate novelists have dispensed with a veil to the 
but still cling to the nonsense of high extraction 
tinaciously as ever. They would as soon think of 
making the gentleman dimmutive or the lady fat, as of 
omitting to qualify them with noble blood in their veins. 
We could almost go out of our way to be severe upon this 









the ears of some 


perpetuality, for it throws us back upon the worst CiTCUM yi 
stances of past times, and fosters prejudices which an ade 
vanced state of society requires should be aritiee whick ie 


PERPETUALITI 

Old as the date of t 

concatenated figment 
and various as have 










WORKS OF FICTION. 

k of fiction—the earliest 
ve brains, and manifold 
wers, how constant has 
been the adherence to moving themes and the 
same class of incident. e shelves of our libraries 
groan under an accumulation of tales and romances, 
springing from distinguished and undistinguished pens, 
and the press @aily pours forth more, yet each and all put- 
chage of the old stores and deal with unchanged and un- 


: 4 


in with ourcards. It was a smail stone house of a story 
and a half, with a rickety flight of wooden steps at the 
side, and not a blade of grass or sign of a flower in court 
or window. If there had been but a geranium in the 
porch, or a rose-tree by the gate, for description’s sake! 
Mr. Black was owf—Mrs. Black was in. We walked 
up the cracking steps, with a Scotch terrier barking at 
our heels, and were met at the door by, really, a very 
pretty woman. She smiled as I apologised for our intru- 


To go over the string of ill-disguised similarities which — 
make up the sort of fictions termed fashionable, would be _ 
tedious. A ball, or masquerade, the opera, a syren wi es 
dow, a roué, a duel, and afew other concomitants easi a, 
named, form the stale round of their contents. Nor iis 
the prattle of the moving characters less monotdnous  _ 
one pane “ae it — Surely Almacks and * 
the French cuisine do not exclusiv ny fer 
ely occupy the thoughts ~~ 


~ * s bad 
re < %. 
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Sa 
of high bred persons. At any rate an aristocracy have 
got greater libellers (truth may be a libel) than those who} 
have hitherto profegsed to delineate their manners. Still 
even the modern class of works just referred to differ lit} 
tle in substantial considerations from gthers that have| 
preceded them. The Beau Didapper and Lady Booby| 
of Fielding are a sample of the casts fram which your 
Lord Adolphus and your Lady Blandish have been mo+ 
delled. ‘There is a mischief attending the portraiture of 
vices and frivolities, which are at the same time declared | 
to be fashionable. ‘The presumptuous and silly of the) 
middle classes hasten to adopt them as the eastest ap-| 
proach they can mike to the haut ton 10W 
assumptions are follies, but are told that they are fashion-| 








They know the i| 
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fellows in the dark, dreary night, while battling with 
their savage foe. We extract the incident from WirHers’ 
** Border Wartare,”— Zanesville Gazelte. 

** Among the few interesting incidents which have oc- 
curred inthe upper country, during this year. was the 
captivity and remarkable escape of two brothers, John 
and Henry Johnson ;—the former thirteen, the latter! 
eleven years of age. _ They lived at a station on the west 
side of the Ohio river near above Indian Short creek ; and | 
being at some distance from the house, engaged in the) 
sportive amusements of youth, became fatigued and sea-| 
|ted themselves on an old log for the purpose of resting | 


They presently observed two men coming towards them, | 


| whom they believed to be white men from the stat.on un-| 

















of the men, John returned to the theatre of his daring 
exploits ; and the truth of his statement received ample 
confirmation. The savage who had been tomahawked 
was lying dead by the fire—the other had crawled some 
distance but was tracked by his blood until found, when 
it was agreed to leave him, ** as he must die at any rate.” 
BEAUTY. 
“The wind passeth over it, and itis gone.” 





How often do we hear men eager in the pursuit of part- 
ners for life, enquire for beautiful women: and yet how 
brief is the existence of what they seek, and how unpro- 
ductive of happiness is its possesion. 

We know,full well the satisfaction that siseps beneath 





able, and that is enough. In conclusion, it may be allow-|| tilthey approached so close as to leave no prospect of €s-'!the snow white Jids of a beautitul eye; in the haughty 


ed us to say, that it would be well if a parer, a bolder, and) 
less conventional style of fiction were entered upon,—one) 
in which things should be called by their right names, and) 
homely virtues be more honored. We tear, however,| 
there is little chance of this; for it is likely that the ma- 
terials which have pleased the world so long will always 
continue in demand.--Liiglish Magazine. 





} 

| 

BEFORE AND AFTER A BATTLE. | 

Extract from an article on peace societies in the Knick-| 
erbocker Magazine of the present month. 


“Another trait of mad incongruity, and seen in its true! 
light, of disgusting contradiction, ensues, While the 
fight lasted mercy and humanity would have been crimes; 
the only duty, only heroism and perfection of military at- 
tainment is to kill. But the moment the battle is over, | 
the point of honor is reversed; and the perfection of bra- 
very and honor is to expose lite, and manifest an intrepid | 
recklessness of danger to save the very victims, which, 
but a few moments before, it was duty in every possible 
way to attempt to destroy. A recorded incident, after 
the battle of Navarino, will show how this incongruity | 
impressed the race whom we are accustomed to consider 
as barbarians. | 

After the firing had ceased, Sir Edward Codrington,’ 
the English Admiral, sent a lieutenant on board Mohareu 
Bey’s ship, to vifer any medical or any other assistance 
they might want. ‘This vessel probably with a crew of 
more than 1000 men, had but one medical officer on board 
and he unfortunately, had been killed among the first in) 


|| him with the hope that they should be enabled to elude 


cape by flight, when to their grief they saw that two, 
| Indians were beside them. They were made prisoners, 
and taken about four miles, when after partaking of some 
roasted meat and parched corn given them by their cap- 
tors, they were arranged forthe night, by being placed 
| between the two Indians and each @ncircled in the arms 
lof the one next him. 

| Henry, the younger of the brothetagiye | grieved much | 
/at the idea of being carried off by the Indians, and during | 
| his short but sorrowful journey across the hills, had wept 
|immoderately. Jolin had in vain endeavored to comfort 





the vigilance of the savages, and to return to the hearth 
of their parents and brethren. He refused to be comfor- 
ted.—The ugly red man, with his tomahawk and scalping 
knife, which had been oftgn calledin to quiet the cries of 
his infaney, was no him ; and a 
scene of torture and d been depicted, 
by narrations, to his now present to 
his terrified imagin the tho’t that 
they were about to f. In antici- 
pation of this horrid he wept in 
bitterness and afflict; 
















« The tear d 
Is like the dew 
When next the si 
And waves the bus 


When the fire was kindled hight, the supper prepared 
and offered to him, alhG of his fate was merged in 
theirpresent kindness; and Henry soon sunk to sleep, 
though enclosed in horrid hug, by savage arms. 













the action. Her loss had been immense, and they had It was different with John. He felt the reality of} 
not thrown the dead overboard, nor removed the wounded || their station,—he was alive to the anguish which he} 
to the cockpit; and the deck presented a most horrible || knew would agitate the bosom of*his mother, and thought | 
scene of yore and mangled bodies, Amidst this spectacle, | over the means of allaying it so intensely. that sleep was 
about a dozen of the Turkish officers superbly dressed, | banished from his eyes. Finding the others all locked in| 
satin the cabin upon crimson ottomans, smoking with in- || deep repose, he disengaged himself from the embrace of | 
conceivable apathy, while their slaves were handing them | the savage at his side, and walked to the fire. To test| 
their coffee.’ The English otlicer presented their Admi-'/the soundness of their sleep, he rekindled the blaze and 
ral’s compliments, and offered any assistance. ‘The Chief|| moved freely about it. All remained still and motionless, 
Turkish officer replicd with frigid composure, ‘that they 





—no suppressed breathing, betrayed a feigned repose.— 
. . . ™ , Sh. e ad . ° 
stood in no need ol any assistance whatever. Shall not He ge y twitched the sleéping Henry, and whispering 


our surgeon attend to your wounded! ‘No,’ gravely re- 
Hlied the Turk. ©*Wounded men need no assistance. they both stood by the fire. 
They soon dic.’ || had better go home now.” 

Returning to the Asia, sir Edward Codrington’s ship,'| will follow and catch us agaimg “ Never fear that, re-| 
and communicating the result of their mission, they were joined John, we'll kill them tefore we go.” The idea 
ordered back to bring with them the Turkish Admiral’s || was for some time opposed by Henry; but when he be- 
Secretary and some other officers, with whom the English'| held the savages so soundly asleep, and listened to his| 
admira] held a long conference. When it was closed the || brother’s plan of executing his wish, he finally consented | 
Engligh lieutenant was ordered to land the Turks when-|! to act the part prescribed him. 

Wey chose. Rowing them ashore about day break'| The only gun which the Indians had, was resting a-| 
Fsaw the wreck of # mast, on whicha score of waund-|| vainst the tree; at the foot lay their tomahawks. John| 
Or exhausted Turk# wereetdeavoring to save them- | placed itona log, with the muzzle near to the head of! 
vesy ‘1 must rese@f® these poor fellows,’ exclaimed the | one of the savages; cocked it, and leaving Henry with| 

enant. ‘They are only common soldiers and will’ his finger to the trigger. ready to pull upon the ‘signal | 
n die,” Never saind them,’ said the Turkish Secretary | being given. he repaired to his own station. Holding in| 
with the utmost cOmposure. ‘But it is my duty to mind||higs hand one of their tomahawks, he stood astride | 
them; and should I not attempt to relieve them, the Ade| of the other Indian, and as he raised his arms to deal | 
miral would reprove me and [ should disgrace the service.’ death to the sleeping savage, Henry fired, and shooting! 


softly in his ear, bade him get up. Henry obeyed, and} 
**] think said John, we 


“Oh! replied Henry, they 





Having said this, the boat war ordered to pull toward t ff the | part of the Indian’s jaw, called to his bro-| 
mast, and the licutenant succecded in saving about a dozen'! ther. ++ (aon, for I've 
of these unhappy wretches. 






seized up the! 


done for this oue,”’ 
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jcurl of an exquisite Jip—in the blush of a rose that leaps 

jinto the budding cheek; in the fine turn of a swan like 

ineck, the gentle motions of a symmetrical torm, or in the 

tshadowy redundance of dark and beautifully flowing 

| tresses. The hearts of the young.and passionate leap 

gladly, and are with wild impulses, whilst gazing 

upon these things;—but when the soul is scrutinized, and 

found unblessed by elevated thought and generous imaginu- 

ings; when the inetellect is uncultured, and the imagina- 

tion cold, the glumber of forgetfulness will soon fal! upon 

the dream of beauty, and the flume of affection be quenched 

in apathy or disgust. 

With men of genius, strong feelings and powerful pas- 

sions are ever associated, and if beauty is unmingted with 

the qualities of wild thought and aifection; if delicacy 

and virtue are not admirably blended with mental attrac- 
tions, the light of love will soon be extinguished, and the 
generous impulses of the bosom chilled by apathy and 

contempt. Men of intellect nay yield to a momentary 

homage of a beautiful woman, dispossessed of other facina- 
tions, even as a village urchin will chase the gilded wing 
of a buttery in both cases the external splendor 
palls upon nses, and something of an innate char- 
acter is sought to sustain the regard which beauty 

excited. Nothing is so flattering to the feelings of man, as 
the exhausitess and quenchless regard ofa sensible female, 
and no insence so rich can be offered upen the shrine of a 
woman’s ainbition, as the avenged and enthusiastic affec- 
tion of a man of genius.—Beauty! thou art a mean and 
unmeaning toy, when contrasted with depth of feeling and 
power of mind, and she who would aggrandize to herself 
consequence, from the little ambition of personal beauty, 
is tou imbecile in her aspirations, to merit the attention of 
an elevated thinker. 


CuATEAUBRIAND.—The autobiography of Chateaubri- 
and, jntended by him to be published after his death, has 
been sold toa London Bookseller for $1000 the volume.— 
Blackwood’s Magazine, gives some extracts in anticipa- 
tion, translated from the Revue de Paris. The following 
is his account of an interview with Washington at Phila- 
delphia:— 

* A little house of the English construction resembling 






the houses in its neighborhood, was, the palace of the 
President of the United States. Nogua valet. I 


knocked—a young servant girl opened - Tasked 
ber if the General was athome. She aske my name, 
which being ditiicult to pronounce in English, she could 
not retain. But she said, **Walk in, sir,” and went be- 
fore me through one of those long and narrow corridors, 
which serve as a vestibule to English houses. She in- 
troduced me into a parlor, and told me the General would 
attend me. I wasnot moved; greatness of soul orof for- 
tune nevér disconcert me. J admire the first. without 
being humbled by it. ‘I'he world inspires me with more 
pity than, resgiich Never has the face of man troubled 
me. In afe utes the General entered. He was a 
man of larg fe, his demeanor calm, rather cold than 
noble. He reaififpDles his pictures. I presented him my 
letter in silen le opened it, turned to the sigydture, 
which he rea@@j@loud, exclaiming— Colonel Armand!” 
It was thus he Marquis de la Rouverie ha 






















|| gun ran otf. The first blow of the tomahawk took || We sat dow explained to him as well as I d the 

As soon as they were stowed inthe bottom of the b ‘| effeét OW the back of the neck, and was not l. The|}| motive of 1 He answered me by moflosylla- 
the Turkish ofiicer, atler a sort but apparently profor Indian attempted to spring up; but John ted his| bles in Fre English. He listened to me with as- 
meditation, burst into an imimoderate iit of laughter. trokes with such force and so quickly, t o n|} tonishment roached him and said with vivacity,— 
‘What is the matter!’ exelri:ned the astonished pught him again to the ground; and leaving hi ‘But it@less cult to discover the North-East passage 
ant. ‘What in the name of heaven, is there to ceeded on atter his brother. than e apeople as you have done.” * Krell, weil,” 
in saving these pour fellows!" *What to laugh attijfe- “hey presently came to a path which they reco saig h ug man,” stretching to me his hand. He in- 
plied the ‘Turk in a tone of the bitterest sarcasm —Lauzh! || to have traveled, the preceding evening, and keeping a-||wited m dine with him on the iollowing day, and we 

ral ' 


by Allah! Are not you English a consistent people? || 
Yesterday while we were takivg our coilee, you opened 
upon us your cannon, and kuocked our ships to pieces, | 


Ihe 
inhabitants were however. all up and in much uneasiness 


long it, arrived at the stations awhile before day. 





lor the fate of the boys; and when they came near and 


and killed or mangled our men, until the fleet is one vast} 
slaughter house; and this morning you have suddenly be-| 
came so humane, that you cannot pass a score of woun- 


heard a well known voice ex 
distress, ** Poor Littl Si lots, 
prisoners,” John replied @hotd 


No mother, we are 


im in accents of deep; 
are killed or taken| 





parted. 

**] was exact to the rendezvous. We were but five or 
six guests. ‘he conversation turned almost entirely on 
the French Revolution. ‘lhe general sio ved us the key 
of the Bustile. These keys were silly toys, which were 
then distributed in the two worlds. If Washington had 














ded soldiers without putting yourself out of the way to| 


waye them.”’ 


a 
BORDER WaAKFARE. 
The following instance of firmness and resolution in 


‘ 
SS 


x, 


the hour of danger occurred in 1793, ani is worthy of} 
béing remembered for ages. No general in the hour of, 
p could display more firmness than did these little||can soon show you the spot.” Accompanied by several | 


here again.” 

When the tale of their ’ 
which their deliverance waS*@fected, were told, they did 
not obtain full credence. Piqued at the doubts expressed 
by some, John observed, ** you had better go and see.” — 
‘** But, can you again find the spot,” said one. ‘* Yes, 
replied he, 1 hung my hat up at the turning out place‘and 






, and the means by 





seen, like me, the vanquishers of the Bastile in the gut- 
\}ters of Paris, he would have had less fiith in his relic. 
|| The seriousness and the force of this revolution was not 
jjin its bloody orgies. At the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, in 1685, the same populace of the Faubourgh St. 
! Antoine demolished the Protestant temple of Charenton 
| with as much zeal as they devastated the church of St. 
Dennis in 1793, Such was my meeting with this man, 











who has emancipated a whole world. Washington had 
sunk into the tomb before any fame was attached to my 
name; I passed before him as the most unknown being. 
He was in all his splendor, and I in all my obscurity. 
Perhaps my name did not remain a whole day in his me- 
mory. Happy am I, nevertheless, that his regarcs have 
fallen upon me. I have felt myself warmed by them dur- 
ing the rest of my life. There is, virtue in the regard of 
a great man. | have since seen Bonaparte. Thus Pro- 
vidence has shown me two persons, whom it has pleased 
to place at the head of the destinies of their age.” 





THE WorLp —What is the world. even to those who 
love it, who are intoxicated with its pleasures, and who 
cannot live without it!—The world! it isa perpetual servi- 
tude, where no one lives for himself alone, and where, if 
we strive to be happy, we must kiss its fetters and love its 
bondage. The world! it is a daily revolution of events 
which create in succession, in the minds of its partizans, 
the most violent passions, bitter hatreds, odious perplexi- 
ties, devouring jealousies, and grievous chagrins:—The 
world! it is a place of malediction, where pleasures them- 
selves carry with them their troubles and affliction. In 
the world there 1s nothing lasting, nor fortune the most 
affluent—nor friendships the most sincere—nor characters 
the most exalted—nor favors the most enviable. Men who 
pass their lives in agitation, prospects, and schemes. 
always ready to deceive, or trying to avoid deception; 
always eager and active to profit by the retirement, dis- 

race, or death oftheir competitors; always occupied with 
fears of their hopes, always discontented with the present, 
and anxious about the future, never tranquil, doing every 
thing for repose, and removing still further from it. 

Vanity, ambition, vengeance, luxury, avarice—these are 
the virtues which the world knows and esteems.—In the 
world, integrity passes for simplicity; duplicity and dis- 
simulation are meritorious. Interest, the most vile, arms 
brother against brother, friend against friend—and breaks 
all the ties of blood and friendship; and it is this base 
motive which produces cur hatreds and attachments. The 
wants and misfortunes of a neighbor find only indifference 
and insensibility. when we can neglect him whithout loss, 
or cannot be recompensed for our assistance. 

If we could look into different parts of the world—if we 
could enter into the secret detail of anxieties and inquiet- 
udes—if we could pierce the outward appearance, which 
offers to our eyes only joy, pleasures, pomp, and magnifi- 
cence, how different should we find it from what it appears! 
We shou!d see it destitute of happiness—the father at vari- 
ance with his child; the husband with his wife: and the 
antipathies, the jealousies, the murmurs, and the eternal 
dissention of families. We should see friendships broken 
by suspicions, by interests, by caprices; unions, the most 
endearing, dissolved by inconstancy: relations the most 
tender destroyed by hatred and perfidy: fortunes the most 
affluent, producing more vexation than happiness: places 
the most honorable, not giving satisfaction, but creating 
desires for higher advancement, each oné complaining of 
his lot, and the most unhappy. 





DESULTORY PARAGRAPiIS. 


Tue Irvincites.—It would appear that Grennock is 
to be the fixed head quarters of the Irvingites in North 
Britain; and in which all the apostles of the doctrine are 
to be educated, and from which all the future churches 
are toemanate. They have commenced to build a cha- 
pel in Nelson street, directly behind the meeting house of 
the third congregation of the Secession, at present erect- 
ing in Union street, and from the princely wealth of one 
of their leaders, Mr. Drummond. the great London Ban- 
ker, which is confidently stated by those who know him 
to be not less than {°30,000 a year, there will be no lack 
of any earthly requisite calculated to ensure the success 
of their object. At present they form two congregations, 
one of which meets in the Gardners’ Hall; and the other, 
which is composed of the truly faithful, meets in the house 
: of Mr. Wilkinson, some time ago minister of the Epis- 
copal Chapel here. Mr. Tait Jr. from Edinburgh, and a 
Mr.,Place. a gentleman from London, officiated jointly 
yn the Gardeners’ Hall, which they state to be merely a 
place for teaching and initiating; and when a disciple 
there is found worthy, he receives admission into the con- 
gregation of the faithful, in which, only, the unknown 
tongues and prophecy are practised. Lady H. Drummond 
who with her family and servants, arrived in town from 
London a few days ago, has become a prophetess, and has 
already “spoken unutterable things”’ on several occasions; 
and her son, a fine little boy, about fourteen years of age, 


: also prophecies occasionally. Mr. Drummond himself is 
" appointed prophet, and on the occasion on which we heard 
> him, his voice was most tremendous and overwhelming, 
d and powerfully calculated to excite the nervous feelings 
“ of weak females, of which the greater part of their audi- 
é ences is composed. 

¢ On Saturday night the Gardeners’ Hall was crowded 
of to excess. Mr. Place, who is a mild and good looking 
“ young man, addressed the meeting in a rambling and 
me incomprehensible harangue of nearly two hours, on the 
t. Sd chapter of Jeremiah; but such was the feeling of dis- 
ny 
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pleasure evinced by many of the audiénce, that some of 
them spoke out in contradiction of the statements of the 
speaker. The object of the discourse, which was neither 
a sermon nora lecture, was to show that Judah and Is- 
rael were types of the Catholic and Reformed Churches, 
both of which were the ‘*backsliding children” spoken of 
by the prophet, and which are invited to return and obtain 
the “true pastors who shall feed them with ktiowledge 
and understanding.” After the meeting was dismissed, 
the only feeling which a serious and candid hearer cotld 
chéerish, was a mingled one of anger, sympathy, and sin- 
cere sorrow, that stich pitiful exhibitions of human weak- 
ness should be so héld forth undér the character of divine 
worship. The proceedings of this sect; since their ap- 
pearance here, havé given some extraordinary proof of 
the wild and wayward wanderings of the human mind 
from the paths of rectitude and reason. We may add, 
that the other party, called Campbelites, which now meet 
in the Methodist Chapel, and which ‘vas once connected 
with them, still remain separate, and refuse to adimt the 
right of ingites to the appointinent of the offices of 
‘angels, evangelists, prophets, and pastors,” on the just 
consideration that it is arrogant, unnecessary; and un- 
scriptural==Grennock Advertiser. 


Mi1x:—This view of the nature of aliments is singular- 
ly illustrated and maintained by the familiar instance of 
the composition of Milk. All other matters appropriated 
by animals as food, exist for themselves, or for the use 
of the vegetable or animal of which-they form a constitu- 
ent part. But milk is designed and prepared by nature 
expressly as food; and it is the only material througli the 
range of organization that is so prepared: In milk, there- 
fore; we should ex find a model of what an alimen- 
kind of prototype; as it 
neral. Now every sort 
re of the three small 
ribed; that is to say, 
e principle, a butyra- 
peaking, an albuminous 
different animals these 
ndlessly modified forms, 
» yet neither of the three 
is at present rely wanting in the milk of 
any animal, the evidence of desigii in the whole 
order of nature, milk affords one of the most unequivocal. 
No one can fot a moment doabt the object for which this 
valuable fluid is prepared. No.one will maintain that 
the apparatus by which milk is secreted has been formed 
specially for itssecretion. No one will maintain that the 
apparatus for the secretion of milk arose from the wishes 
or the wants of the animal posseesing it, or from the fan- 
cied plastic energy: Onthe contrary, the rudiments of 
the apparatus for the secretion of mill must have actually 
existed in the body of the animal, ready for development, 
before it could have felt either wants ordesires. In short, 
it is manifest that the apparatus and its uses were design- 
ed, and made what they are, by the great creator of the 
universe; and on no other supposition can theit existence 
be explained.—Proul’s Bridgewaier Treatise. 


Tue Campo Santo at NapLtes.—There is a place with- 
out the city (Naples) well worth visiting by a stranger, 
if the nerves are strong enough to go through the ordeal 
—the Campo Santo. No one could believe, without being 
convinced by actual observation, that a refined and polish- 
ed people, as are the Neapolitans in many respects, can 
tolerate a usage so revolting fo every feeling, so disgrace- 
ful to human nature. An immense square area. enclosed 
by lofty walls; around the interior runs a gallery, sup- 
ported by pillars. Inthe pavement there are as many 
holes as there are days in the year; these are closed by 
square stones, each of which, on being raized by a pulley, 
discloses a deep cave or toinb beneath: Here the bodies 
of both sexes, from infancy to decrepitude, are brought, 
and, the stone being lifted, are tumbled to the bottom in 
a mass, and left to repose on the vast heap of corpses, pre- 
viously accumulated. As we stood in the midst of the 
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Golgotha, where death sits in hideous mocery gorged |} 


by every rise and set of the sun with fresH Victims, we 
observed a man proceeding into the area witha large 
basket cn his head. On being asked what he carried, he 
produced his burden, which consisted of a couple of dead 
and naked children, which he very coolly as soon as th¢ 
stone for the day was lifted, tossed into the gloomy ca 
beneath. We had the curiosity to request the cove: 

of one of these universal sepulchers to be raised, “and 
gazed down on its dreadful secrets. No field of battle, 
the carnage being finished, was ever half so shocking. 
Hosts of infants lay there, mangled—as when Herod 
ceased his slaughter of the innocents. Strong men were 
in heaps bowed and broken by the fall, in whose aspect 
every ghastly disease had feasted; and women there were 
many, and in youth, too, of whom the worin had not yet be- 
come the ‘*mother or the sister.” The relatives and 
friends seldom even attend the farce of interment, but 
leave that to the hardened functionuries of tie place.— 
Carne’s Letters. 
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Presence oF minD.—During an alarm of fire in Beverly, 
Massachusetts, a few years since, a respectable mechanic ¥ 
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had occasion to ascend the roof of a house, to extinguish 
a fire which had kindled among the shingles. He succeed- 
ed in ascending, but as the roof was wet, he could not re- 
tain his foothcld, and began slowly to slide down: .Most 
persons would have shrieked in despair, vainly trying to 
hold on by the shirigles, and their desperation would prgb- 
ably have been increased by the terror And cries of the by> 
standers. Not so, however, with this gentleman. Though 
inevitable death seemed to stare liim in the face, he had 
presence of mind to reason on the subject and to do what 
he could. Itfinstantly occurred to him, thata very slight 
check to his descent might save him, and putting his hand 
into his pocket, he drew out and opened his penkmfe, 
which he thrust into the shingles beneath his fect, arrest- 
ed his downward progress, retained his position till assist- 
ance was procured, and he was taken off uninjured. 

We were struck, not long since, with the remark ofa 
very aged gentleman, that one way of securing presence 
of mind when in actual danger, was tw reflect much and 
often; when we are safe and unexposed, on the methods of 
escape which we ought to adopt in every exigency which 
we can possibly foresee.—There is certainly much of truth 
in the remark, as every one may be assured, who will 
make the experiment. 


ANCIENT BURYING GRrouND.—The following account 
respecting several ancient burying gronnds, in the State of 
Tennessee, is bythe Rev. Mr. Gwinn, an agéd and respect- 
abl emember of the Methodist connexion, and who resides 
in the section of the country where they are located: 

“In the county of White, State of Tennessee, near 
the town of Sparta, there have been discovered three bury- 
ing grounds, where a very small people are deposited in 
tombs (coffins) of stone. The greatest length of the skele- 
tons is nineleen inches. Some of these people appear to 
have lived to a great age—their teeth being worn smooth 
and short, while others are full and long. Many of the 
tombs (graves) have been opened and the skeletons examin- 
ed, ‘The graves are about two feet deep; the coffins are of 
stone, made by laying a flat stone at the bottom; one at 
each end, and one over the cerpse. ‘The dead are al! buried 
with their heads towards the east, and in order, laid on 
their backs and their hands on their breasts. In the bend 
of their left arms is found a critise or mug, that would hold 
nearly a pint: made of ground stone or shell of a gray 
color, in which is found, one, two or three shells, supposed 
to be sea shells. One of these skeletons had about the 
neck 94 pearl beads. There are many of these burying 
grounds .Near the one which I examined is the appaerance 
of anancient town. The bones found in these graves are 
strong and well set, and the whole frame appears to be 
well formed, ‘These grave yards are in extent an acre 
and a half: 

In the same neighborhood is a btirying ground where 
the dead are buried in the same manner as above descri- 
bed, where the skeletons are from seven to nine feet long. 


Power or THE Steam Enoine.—The power of an eh- 
gine is commonly determined by comparing it with horse 
power. ‘Thus, one engine is said to be of 10 horse power 
another 20, and so on. In computing this power, a num- 
ber of items come into the account. Suppose the piston to 
make forty strokes per minute; that is twenty strokes 
down, and twenty up, with a force equal to 1040 pounds. 
It would lift one thousand pound at each stroke, dr forty 
thousand pounds per minute. But eacli stroke of the pis- 
ton is, say, five feet. Then forty strokes, the number per 
minute, make two hundred feet ; and you find the engine 
capable of acting with a force, equal to raising forty thou- 
sand pounds two hundred feet per minute. If it be found 
that one horse can do this workin ten minntes, or that j 
would require ten horses to do iti one minute, then y@ 
engine is of ten horse power, and soon. But, after ally 
all rules for calculating the power of steam engines are 
fallacious, because their powers always increase or dimin= 
ish, in proportion as they a with a greater or 
less head of steam. Hence, ther@is no such thing as ealcu- 
lating the precise power, unless you can ascertain precise- 
ly what pressure the boilor will sustain, without bursting 
and with what force the machinery will bear to be driven ; 
Without this you can only know the actual power expen- 
ed.—.NV. Y. Visitor. 


Bonny Doon.—The history of the air to which the 
‘*Banks 0’ Doon” was composed, is uncommon. It. hap- 
pened that James Miller; a writer in Edinburch was a 
company with Stephen Clarke the musician: the conver- 
sation turned upon the beauty of the Scottish airs, whien 
Miller declared he would like much to make one. Cl irke 
in a jocular way, told hii that nothing was more eag ; 
he had only to keep to the black keys of the harpsicho 4, 
preserve some kind of rythm, and the result would f 








true Scottish air. What the musician ment fi joke 
3 é ora 
Miller took seriously. To the harpsichord he went, a ait 
’ 


plied his fingers with such success to the black keys, th 
he speedily produced his tune, which, on receiving tw 
three touches from Clarke, was given to the world 
with such applause, that Burns remodelled his « 
and brais o’ bonny Doon,” and adapted it to the air, ge 
what at the expense of its simplicity. . 


ee 
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Noruine pestrovev.—The researches of chemirt® 
have shown that what the vulger call corruption, &c. 1s 
nothing but a change of arrangement of the same ingred- 
jent elements, the disposition of the same materials into 
other forms, without the loss or actual destruction of a 
single atom; and thus any doubts of the permanence of 
natural laws are discountenanced, and the whole weight of 
appearances thrown into the opposite scale. One of the 
obvious cases of apparent destruction is when any thing 
is ground to dust, and scattered to the winds. But it is 
one thing to grind a fabric to powder, and another to 
annihilate its materials; scattered as they may be, they 
must fall somewhere, and continue, if only as ingredients 
of the soil, to perform their humble but useful part in the 
economy of nature. The destruction produced by fire is 
more striking; in many cases, as in the burning of a piece 
of charcoal or a taper, there is no smoke, nothing visibly 
dissipated and carried away; the burning body wastes 
and disappears, while nothing seems to be produced but 
warmth and light, which we are not inthe habit of consider- 
ing as substances, and when all has disappeared, except 
perhaps some trifling ashes, we naturally enough suppose 
it is gone, lost, destroyed. But when the question is ex- 
amined more exactly, we detect in the invisible stream of 
heated air, which ascends from the glowing coal or burn- 
ing wax, the whole ponderable matter, only united in a 
new combination with the air, and dissolved init. Yet so 
far from being thereby destroyed, it is only become again 
what it was before it existed in the form of charcoal or 
wax, an active agent in the business of the world, and a 
main support of vegetable and animal life, and is still 
susceptible of running again the same round, as circum- 
stances may determine; so that for aught we can see to 
the contrary the same identical atom may be concealed for 
thousands of centuries in a limesone rock; may at length 
be quarried, set free in the limekiln, mix with the air, be 
absorbed from it by plants, .and in succession become a 
part of the frames of myriads of living being till some 
concurrence of events consigns it once more to a long 
repose, which, however, no way unfits it from again resum- 
ing its former activity.—Herschel’s Discourses onthe Study 
of Natural Philosophy. 


Human uire.—Pliny has compared a river to human 
life. I have never read the passage in his works, but I 
have been struck with the analogy, particularly amidst 
mountain scenery. The river, small and clear in its 
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subscription far surpassed the orator’s most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and his followers dispersed as well pleased as 
if they had been at Bartholomew Fair, or a public exe- 
cution. 


Smoxine Lapres.—The ladies of Angostura are in 
general tolerably handsome ; their figures airy, light and 
rather elegant; their dresses are rich, and they have a- 
bundance of fine lace, of which they wear a profusion.— 
They are with very few exceptions prodigal of their affec- 
tion, and so fond of smoking seyars that the usual com- 
pliment of the morning when they are visited is to hand 
one. If an additional compliment is intended, the lady 
will light that which she means to offer by putting the 
end in her own mouth and inflaming it from the one she 
had herself been smoking. Another still more affection- 
ate mode presents itself; when the lady has given you 
a segar, she places her own in her mouth, and having, by| 
two or three good whifis thoroughly lighted her own, the} 
gentleman approaches, and placing the end of his segar 
on the blazing one of hers, they both ile each 
has asegar in full flame, when the parti parate with 
a smile and a box, or sit and continue their chat.—Paris 
paper. 





s. 


_ 
Destructive xisstnc.—Cicero speaks of a bronze sta- 
tue of Hercules which had the features worn away by the 
frequent osculations of the devout. Several instances of 
the same kind have occurred in modern times. The face of 
a figure of the Savior among the bronze bas reliefs which 
adorn the Casta Santa at Loretto, has in this way been 
quite kissed away, ‘The foot of the famous statue of St. 
Peter, in the Vatican, has lost much of its metal by the) 
continued application of the lips angforeheads of votaries; 
and it has been found necgg 
statue of the Savior, by 
similar injury, by a bra 


















Goop maximus.—Kei 
Enjoy the pleasant co 
enjoyments be tempe 
before all others, of be 
sists in the encourageme 
suits—in leading an indus ; converse with 
the world, be ever careful for the sa peace, to speak 
ill of no one, to treat your known enemy with civility, and 
shut your ears against evil reports of all kinds. 


b be preferred 
—which con- 
rational put- 





origin, gushes forth from rocks, falls into deep glens, and 
wantons and meanders through a wild and picturesque 
country, nourishing only the uncultivated tree or infancy 
and youth, it may be compared to the human mind, in 
which fancy and strength of imagination are predominant 
—jit is more beautiful than useful. When the diiferent 
rills or torrents, join, and descend into a plain, it becomes 
slow and stately in its movements; it is applied to move 
machinary, to irrigate meadows, and to bear upon its bo- 
som the stately barge; in this mature state it is deep, 
strong and useful. As it flows on towards the sea, it 
loses its force and its motion, and at last, as it were, be- 
comes lost and mingled with the mighty abyss of waters. 
Une might pursue the metaphor still further and say, 
that in its origin, its thundering and foam, when it carries 
down clay from the bank and becomes impure, it resem- 
bles the youthful mind, affected by dangerous passion.— 
And the influence of a lake in calming and clearing the 
turbid water may be compared to the effect of reason in 
more mature Lire, when the tranquil, deep, cool and un- 
impassioned mind is freed from its fever, troubles, bub- 
bles, noise and foam. And above all, the sources of a 
river, which may be considered as belonging to the atmos- | 
phere, and its termination in the ocean, may be regarded | 
as imaging the divine origin of the human mind, and its 
being ultimately returned to and lost in the Infinite and 
Eternal intelligence from which it originally sprung.— 


Davy. 








Ayecpote ov Wurteitip.—Whitfield, though he had 
no cause to complain of a paucity of auditors, yet on par- 
ticular occasions, when he wished to have an overflowing 
Tabernacle, he would issue an attractive placard, asa 
sort of decoy duck to draw in the unwary. On one of 
those occasions he promised to illuminate his followers by 
a ** Discourse on light.’ This ambiguous paragraph set 
all his disciples on the qui vive, and the temple was fill- 
ed to an overflow. After edifying his flock by an impres- 
sive discourse, in which he was by turns, nervous, pathe- 
tic, witty, and ludicrous, he came to the finale of his 
oration, or the denouement of the drama. 

At length however, he evinced symptoms of redeeming 
his pledge in the following strain:—** My dearly beloved 
brethren, I promised you in the course of this evening’s 
divine service, to give you a discourse on light, and am 
now about to fulfil my engagement. 1 shall be very brief, 
and reduce what I have to say to as few wards as possi- 
ble. It therefore remains with me simply to tell you, 
that my tallow chandler’s bill amounts to sixty pounds, 
and is now lying in the vestry for your inspection and con- 
tribution !” 

This witty turn, given to a serious subject, was receiv- 
ed by the congregation with shouts of applause, and the 


Postnumovus wit.—Dr. Jarper Main, who lived inthe 
reign of James I. of England, was celebrated as a scholar 
and awit. He displayed through life a strong propensity 
for innocent raillery and practical jokes.—This was his| 
ruling passion. Just before he expired, he told a servant 
with a grin, who was sadly addicted to intemperance, that | 
he had bequeathed to him something in an old trunk, that} 
| would make him drink, The servant. as soon as his master) 
was dead, impatiently opened the trunk, expecting of| 
course to find a heap of treasure; but alas, his disappoint-| 
ment was great at finding nothing in the trunk but a red) 
herring. 





CamppeLL, the poet, has already printed a large portion 
of his life of Mrs. Siddons, which byjthe dying request of 
that unrivalled tragedian, he has been induced to write.| 
Mrs. Siddons, after her own modest and unobstrusive| 
manner, kept a journal of the main occurrences connected 
with her public life. ‘This journal was deposited in the 
| hands of the poet by Miss Siddons, who has likewise 
contributed the requisite information to enable Mr. Camp- 
bell to complete the memorial after his own taste. The! 
work will be published before the end of the present | 
month. 








According to the Asiatic researches, a very curious 
mode of trying the title of land, is practised in Hindostan.| 
| Two holes ave dug in the disputed spot. in each of which| 
| the plantiff, and defendant’s lawyers put one of their legs, | 

and remain their unti: one of them is tired, or complains! 
of being stung by insects, in which case his client is defeat-| 


ed. In this country, it is the client and not the lawyer, | 


| who puts his fool in the hole. 





Tue Reason Wuy.—A small lad asked permission of, 
his mother to go toa ball. She told him it was.a bad) 
place for little boys. ‘Why mother, didn’t you and fath-| 
er use togo to balls when you was young!” ‘Yes but we! 
have seen the folly of it,” answered tie mother. Well! 
_ exclaimed the son, “I want to sec the fully of it 
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| INSURANCE AND ASSURANCE. 

Bernarpine.—lI have been drinking hard all night, and will have more! 
time to prepare me,or they stall beat out my brains with billets. 1 will 
not consent to die this day, that is certain. 


Doxe.—Oh, sir, you must; and therefore I beseech you look forward on 
the journey you shall go. 


Bernarpine.—I swear I will not die to.day for any man’s persuasion. 
Measure for Measure. 


“It is inconceivable to the virtuous and praiseworthy 


spectadle idleness, what terrible straits are the lot of those 
scandalous rouges whom Fortune has Jett to shift for them. 
selves!” Such was my feeling ejaculation when full of 
penitence for the sin of urgent necessity, I wended m 
way to the attorney who had swept together, and, for the 
most part, picked up the crumbs which fell from my 
father’s table. He was a little grizzled, sardonic animal, 
with features which were as hard as his heart, and fitted 
their leather-jacket so tightly that one would have thought it 
had shrunk trom washing, or that they had bought it séc. 
ond hand and were pretty near out at the elbows. They 
were completely emblematic of their possessor, whose re- 
ligion it was to make the most of every thing, and 
amongst the rest, of the dietresses of his particular friends, 
amongst whom I had the happiness of standing very for- 
ward. My business required but little explanation, for I 
was oppressed neither by rent rolls nor title deeds; we sat 
down to consider the readiest means of turning an excel- 
lent income for one year into something decent for a few 
more. My adviser whose small experienced eye had 
twinkled through all the speculations of the age, and, at 
the same time, had taken a very exact admeusurement of 
my capabilities of turning them to advantage, seemed to 
be of opinion that I was fit for nothing on earth. For one 
undertaking I wanted application: for another I wanted 
capital. ‘ Now,” said he “as the first of these deficien- 
cies is irremediable, we must do what we can to supply 
the latter. Take my advice—insure your life for a few 
thousand; you will have but little premium to pay, for 
you look as if you would live forever; and from your rat- 
tlepated habits and the various chances against you, I will 
give you a handsome sum for the insurance.” Necessity 
obliged me to acquiesce in the proposal, and I assured the 
old cormorant that there was every likelihood of my re- 
quiting his liberality by the most unremitting persever- 
ance in all the evil habits which had procured me his 
countenance. We shook hands in mutual ill-opinion, and 
he obligingly volunteered to accompany me to an insu- 
rance office, where they were supposed to estimate the 
duration of a man’s life to a quarter of an hour and odd 
seconds. 


We arrived a little before the business hour, and were 
shown into a large room, where we found several more 
speculators waiting ruefully for the oracle to pronounce 
sentence. In the centre was a large table, round which 
at equal distances, were placed certain little lumps of 
money which my friend told me were to reward the la- 
bors of the inquisition, among whom the surplus arising 
from absentees would likewise be divided. From the 
keenness with which each individual darted upon his share 
and ogled that of his absent neighbor, I surmised that 
some of my fellow sufferers would find the day against 
them. They would be examined by eyes capable of pen- 
etrating every crevice of their constitutions, by noses that 
could smell a rat a mile off, and hunt a guinea breast high. 
How indeed could plague or pestilence, gout or gluttony, 
expect to lurk in his hole undisturbed when surrounded by 
a pack of terriers, who seemed hungry enough to devour 
one another! Whenever the door slammed, and they 
looked for an addition to their cry, they seemed for all the 
world as though they were going to bark; and if a strag- 
gler really entered and seized upon his moity, the intelli- 
gent look of vexation was precisely like that of a dog who 
has lost a bone. When ten or a dozen of these gentry 
had assembled, the labors of the day commenced. 


Most of our adventurers for raising supplies upon their 
natural lives, were afflicted with a natural conceit that 
they were by no means circumscribed in fou: tion for 
such a project. Jn vain did the Board endeavor to per. 
suade them that they were half dead already. They 
fought hard for a few more years, swore that their fathers 
had been almost immor‘%al, and that their families had been 
as tenacious of life as ecls themselves, Alas! they were 
first ordered into an adjoining room, which I soon learnt 
was the condemned cell, and then delicately informed that 
the establishment could have nothing to say to themes 
Some indeed had the good luck to be reprieved a little 
longer, but even these did not effect a very flattering or 
advantageous bargain. One old gentleman had arge 
premium to pay for a totter in his knees; another for ex- 
traordinary circumference in the girth; and a dowager of 
high respectability, who was afflicted with certain undue 
proportions ef width, was fined most exorbitantly. The 
only customer who met with any thing like satisfaction, 
was a gigantic man of Ireland, with whom Death, I 
thought, was likely to have a puzzling contest. 

**How old are you, Sir!” 

“Forty.” 

**You seem a strong man.” 

“I am the strongest man in Ireland.” 

;‘But subject to the gout!” 

‘“‘No.—The rheumatism.—Nothing else, upon my soul.” 

‘What age was your futher when he died!” 

“Oh he died young; but then he was killed in a row.” 

‘Have you any uncles alive?” 

*‘No—they were all killed in rows too.”’ 





enquired an examiner. 











part of the world, who have been born and bred to re- 





‘Pray, Sir, do you think of returning to Ireland?” 
“May be I shall, some day or other.” : 
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«What security can we have that you are not killed ina 
rself !”’ 
wh, never fear! I amthe sweetest temper in the world, 
barring when I am dining out, which is not often.” 

“What, Sir, you candrink a little?” 

“Three bottles with ease.” 

“‘Ay,that is bad. You have a red face and look apo- 
plectic. You will no doubt, go off suddenly.’ 

“Devil a bit. My red face was born with me: and I’ll 
lay a bet I live longer than any two in the room.” 

«But three bottles a 

“Never you mind that. I don’t mean to drink more 
than a bottle and a half in future. Besides, I intend to 

et married if I can, and live snug.” 

A debate arose among the directors respecting this gen- 
tleman’s eligibility. The words “row” and “three bot- 
tles” ran, hurry-scurry round the table. Every dog had 
asnap atthem. At last, however, the leader of the pack 
addressed him in a demurring growl, and agreed that, 
upon his paying a slight additional premium for his irreg- 
ularities, he should be admitted as a fit subject. 

It was now my turn to exhibit; but as my friend was 
handing me forward, my progress was arrested by the 
entrance of a young lady with anelderly maid-servant. 
She was dressed in slight mourning, was the most spark- 
ling beauty I had ever seen, and appeared to produce an 
instantaneous effect, even upon the stony-hearted direc- 
tors themselves. The chairman politely requested her to 
take aseat atthe table, and immediately entered into her 
business, whick seemed little more than to show herself 
and be entitled to twenty thousand pounds, for which her 
late husband had insured his life. 

“Zounds,” thought I, “twenty thousand pounds and a 
widow.” 

“Ah, Madam,” observed the chairman, ‘‘your husband 
made too good a bargain withus. I told him he was an 
elderly, sickly sort of man, and not likely to last: but I 
never thought he would have died so soon after his mar- 
riage.” 

s elderly, sickly sort of a man! She would marry 
again, of course! I was on fire to be examined before her 
and let her hear a favorable report of me. As luck would 





have it, she had some further transactions which required 


certain papers to be sent for, and, in the pause, I stepped 
boldly forward. 

“Gentlemen,” said my lawyer, with a smile which 
whitened the tip of his nose, and very near sent it through 
the external teguments, ‘‘allow me to introduce Mr. . 
a particular friend of mine, who is desirous of insuring his 
life. You perceive he is not’one of your dying sort.” 

The directors turned their eyes towards me with evi- 
dent satisfaction, and I had the vanity to believe that the 
widow did so too. 

~ “You have a good broad chest,” saidone. “I dare say 
your lungs are never affected.” 

“Good shoulders too,” said another. 
knocked down in a row.” 

“Strong in the legs, and not debilitated by dissipation,” 
crieda third. ‘I think this gentleman will suit us.” 

I could perceive that, during these compliments and a 
few others, the widow was very much inclined to titter, 
which I considered as much as a flirtation commenced; 
and when I was ordered into another room to be further 
examined by the surgeon in attendance, I longed to tell 
her tostop till lcame back. The professional gentleman 
did his utmost to find a flew in me, but was obliged to 
write a certificate, with which I re-entered, and had the 
satisfaction of hearing the chairman read that I was war- 
ranted sound. The Board congratulated me somewhat 
jocosely, and the widow laughed outright. Our affairs 
were settled exactly at the same moment, and I followed 
her closely down stairs. 

‘‘What mad trick are you at now!” enquired the cor- 
morant. _ 

“I am going to hand that lady to her carriage,” I re- 
sponded and I kept my word. She bowed to me with 
much courtesy, laughed again, and desired her servant to 
drive home. 

‘Where is that, John?” said I. 

‘‘Number—Sir, in street,” said John; and away 
they went. : ; 

We walked steadily along, the bird of prey reckoning 
up the advantages of his bargain with me, and I in a mood 
of equally interesting reflection. 

‘‘What are you pondering about, young gentleman!” 
he at last commenced. ; 

‘‘] am pondering whether or no you have not over reach- 
ed yourself in this transaction.” 

**How so?” ; 

“Why I begin to think I shall be obliged to give up my 
harum scarum way of life; drink moderately, leave off 
fox hunting, and sell my spirited horses, which you know, 
will make a material difference in the probable date of 
wy demise.” 

‘But where is the necessity for your doing all of this?” 

“My wife will, most likely, make it a stipulation.” 

“Your wife!” ; 

“Yes. That pretty disconsolate widow we have just 





“Not hkely to be 











the insurance which you have bought of me, against the 
purchase money, I will take you that she makes me a se- 
date married man in less than two months.” 

“Done!” said the cormorant, his features again straining 
their buck skins at the idea of having made a double profit 
of me. ‘Let us go to my house, and I will draw a deed 
to that effect, gratis.” 

I did not flinch from the agreement. My case, I knew, 
was desperate. I should bave hanged myself a month 
before had it not been for the Epsom Races, at which I 
had particular business; and any little additional reason 
for disgust to the world, would I thought, be rather a 
pleasure than a pain—provided | was disappointed in the 
lovely widow. 

Modesty is a sad bugbear upon fortune. I have known 
many who have not been oppressed by it remain in the 
shade, but I have never known one who emerged with it 
into prosperity. In my own case it was by no means a 
family diseasg, nor had I lived in any way by which I 
was likely to contract it. Accordingly, on the following 
day,-I caught myself very coolly knocking at the widow’s 
door; and so entirely had I been occupied in considering 
the various blessings which would accrue to both of us 
from our union, that I was half way up stairs before I 
had began to think of any excuse for my intrusion. The 
drawing room was vacant, and I was left fora nf>ment to 
wonder whether I was not actually in some temple of the 
Loves and Graces. There was not a thing to be seen 
which did not breathe of tenderness. The ceiling dis- 
played a little heaven of sportive Cupids, the carpet a 
wilderness of turtle doves. The pictures were a series of 
the ldves of Jupiter, the vases presented nothing but 
hearts-ease and love lies sleeping; the very canary birds 
were inspired, and had a nest with two young ones; and 
the cat herself looked 
a tortoise shell kitten™®. 
like mine! I could net ] 
which reflected my d on every side, like so 
many giants; and w have the world to appear a 
little pale and inte g, although it might have injured 
my life a dozen y purchase. Nevertheless, I was 
not daunted, and round for something to talk about, 
on the beauty’s usual Occupations, which I found were all 
in a tone with what I had before remarked. Upon the 
open piano lay “Auld Robin Grey,” whichhad no doubt, 
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been sung in allusion to her late husband. On the table 


was a finished drawing of Apollo, which was equally 
without doubt, meant to apply to her future one; and 





round about were strewed the seductive tones of Moore, 
Campbell, and Byron. 

«This witch,” thought I, ‘tis the very creature I have 
been sighing for! I would have married her out of a 
hedge-way, and worked upon the road to maintain her; 
|but with twenty thousand pounds—ay, and much more, 
junless I am mistaken, she would create a fever in the 
ifrosty Caucasus!” 1 wasin the most melting mood alive, 
when the door opened, and in walked the fascinating ob- 
|ject of my speculation. She was dressed in simple gray, 
| wholly without ornament, and her dark brown hair was 
braided demurely over a forehead which seemed as lofty 
as her face waslovely. The reception she gave to me was 
polite and graceful, nd somewhat distant; and I perceiv- 
ed that she either had forgotten, or was determined not to 
recognise me. I was not quite prepared for this, and, in 
spite of my constitutional confidence felt a little embar- 


a young and buoyant spirit, under ridiculous circumstan- 
,ces, for the encouragement of volatile coquetry; and, for 
a moment, J was in doubt whether I should not apologise 
and pretend that she was not the lady for whom my visit 
was intended. But she was so beautiful! Angels and 
ministers! Nothing on earth could have sent me down 
stairs unless I had been kicked down! ‘Madam,’ I be- 
gan—but my blood was ina turmoil, and I have never 
been able to recollect precisely what I said. Something 
of it was however, about my late father and her lamented 
husband, absence and the East Indies, liver complaints 
and Life Insurance; with compliments, condolences, par- 
don, perturbation and preter-plu-perfect impertinence. 
The lady looked surprised, broke my speech with two or 
| three well-bred ejaculations, and astonished me very much 
by protesting that she had never heard her husband men- 
\tion either my father or his promising little heir-apparent, 
| William Henry Thomas, in the whole course of their 
junion. ‘Ah, Madam,” said I, ‘‘the omission is extreme- 
ily natural! Iam sure I am not at all offended with your 
\late husband upon that score. He was an elderly, sickly 
sort of a man. My father always told him he could not 
last, but he never thought he would have died go soon af- 
‘ter his marri:ge. He had not time—he had not time, 
| madam, to make his friends happy by introducing them to 
ou.” 
4 I believe, upon the whole, I must have behaved remark- 
ably well, for the widow could not make up her mind 
whether to credit me or not, which, when we consider the 
very slender materials I had to work upon, is saying a 
great deal. At last I contrived to make the conversation 
glide away to Auld Robin Grey and the drawing of Apollo, 








parted from. You may laugh; but if you choose to bet 








which I pronounced to bes chef @euvre. ‘Permit me, 
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however, to suggest, that the symmetry of ‘the figure 
would not be destroyed by a little more of Hercules in 
the shoulders, which would make his life worth a much 
longer purchase. A little more amplitude in the chest 
too, and a trifle stronger on the legs, as they say at the 
Insurance office.”” The widow looked comically at the 
recollections which I brought to her mind; her rosy lips 
began to disclose their treasures, a half smile, and this, 
in turn, expanded into a laugh like the laugh of Euphro- 
syne. This was the very thing for me. I was always 
rather dashed by beauty onthe stilts; but put us upon fair 
ground, and I never supposed that I could be otherwise 
than charming. I ran over all the amusing topics of the 
day, expended a thousand admirable jokes, repeated 
touching passages froma new poem which she had not 
read, laughed, sentimentalized, cuddled the kitten, and 
forgot to go away till 1 had sojourned full two hours. 
Euphrosyne quite lost sight of my questionable introduc- 
tion, and chimed in a wit as brilliant as her beauty; nor 
did she put on a single grave look when I volunteered to 
call the next day and read the remainder of the poem. 

It is impossible to conceive how carefully 1 walked 
home. My head and heart were full of the widow and 
the wager, and my life was more precious than the Pigot 
Diamond. I kept my eye sedulously upon the pavement, 
to be sure that the coal holes were closed; and I never 
once crossed the street without looking both ways, to cal- 
culate the dangers of being run over. When I arrived, I 
was presented with a letter from my attorney, giving me 
the choice of ensignry in a regiment which was ordered 
to the West Indies, or of going missionary to New Zea- 
land. I wrote him, in answer, that it was perfectly im- 
material to me whether I was cut off by the yellow fever 
or devoured by cannibals, but that I had business which 
would prevent me from availing myself of either alterna- 
tive for two months at least. 

The next morning found me at the door of Euphrosyne, 
who gave me her lilly hand, and reccived me with the 
smiles of an old acquaintance. Affairs went on pretty 
much the same as they did on the preceding day. The 
poem was long, her singing exquisite, my anecdote of 
New Zealand irresistible, and we again forgot ourselves 
till it was necessary, in common politeness, to ask me to 
dinner. Here her sober attire, which for some months 
had been a picce of mere gratuitous respect, was exchang- 
ed for a low evening dress, and my soul, which was brim- 
ming before, was in an agony to find room for my increas- 
ing transports. Her spirits were sportive as butterflies, 
and fluttered over the flower of her imagination with a 
grace that was quite miraculous. She ridiculed the ra- 
pidity of our acquaintance, eulogised my modesty till it 
was well nigh burnt to a cinder, and every now and then 
sharpened her wit by a delicate recurrence to Apollo and 
the shoulders of Hercules. 

The third and the fourth and fifth day, with twice as 
many more, were equally productive of excuses for cal- 
ling, and reasons for remaining, till at last I took upon 
me to call and remain without troubling myself about the 
one or the other. I was received with progressive cordi- 
ality; and at last, with a mixture of timidity which assu- 
red me of the anticipation of a catastrophe which was, at 
once, to decide the question with the Insurance office, 
and determine the course of my travels.—One day I found 
the Peri sitting rather pensively at work, and ag usual, I 
took my seat opposite to her. 

“I have been thinking,” said she, ‘that I have been 
mightily imposed upon.” 

“By whom?” f inquired. 

“By one of whom you have the highest opinion—by 
yourself,” 

“In what do you mistrust me?” 

“Come now, will it please you to be candid, and tell me 
honestly that all that exceedingly intelligible story about 
your father, and the liver complaint, and Heaven knows 
what, was a mere fabrication!” 

‘Will it please you to Jet me thread that necdle, for I 
see you are taking aim at the wrong end of it!” 

*‘Nonsense! Will you answer me!” 

“I think I could put the finishing touch to that sprig. 
Do you not see!” I continued, jumping up and leanining 
over her, “It should be done so—and then so.—What 
stitch do you call that?” 

The beauty was not altogether in a mood for joking. 
I took her hand—it trembled—and so did mine. 

**Will you pardon me!” I whispered. “I ama sinner, 
a counterfeit, a poor, swindling, disreputable vagabond, 
—but I love you to my soul.” 

The work dropped upon her knee. 


* * * * * 


lowing note to my friend: — 

Dear sir,—It will give you great pleasure to hear that 
my prospects are mending, and that you have lost your 
wager. As I intend settling the insurance on my wife, I 
shall, of course, think you entitled to the job. Should 
your trifling loss in me oblige you to become an ensign” 
in the West Indies or a missionary in New Zealand, you — 
may rely upon my interest there.—London Magazine. 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 





BYRON’s BODY IN THE CHURCH OF ST. NICHO- 
LAS, MISSOLONGHI. 


Do ye not mark those sounds of wail? 

A funeral train has gathered there, 

And each sad mourner’s cheek, al! pale, 
Wears the stern impress of despair ; 

The laurel wreath that crowns the bier, 
Bears witness to tite noble dead, 

Who lies embalmed by many a tear, 
Which grateful Greece hath o'er him shed. 


Athousand warriors robnd him kneel, 
Their spirits wrapt in sullen gloom, 
While from afar the cannon’s peal 


Preclaims his pathway to the tomb. 

But Fame “hath marked him for her own,” 
He dies not with his funeral krell, 

For Genius reared for hima throne, 

And nation’s wept when Byron fell. 


They bore him to the sacred fane, 
Where Normann and Botzaris lie, 

And thousands joined the solemn strain, 
To waft hisspirit to the sky 

Far from the land which gave him birth, 
Admiring strangers o'er him mourn, 
And mindful of departed worth, 

Shed burning tears upon his urn. 


He Med, when glory round his brow 
Had twined an everlasting wreath; 
And Death, before which mortals bow, 
Hath ravished nothing save his breath. 
Hie godlike spirit liveth yet, 

And still will live from age to age, 

And theugh the star of life hath set, 
W ill consecrate the Poet sage. 


Greece hailed his coming asthe dawn 

Of brighter and more happy days, 

When on asecond Marathon, 

Athena's sons again might gaze, 

Freed from the Turkish thrall and chain, 
Which long had held them feeble slaves, 
And liberty once more regain, 

Or die upon theit fathers graves. 


Within thy gorgeous tomb, in peace, 
Rest minstrel of the Heaven.born lyre, 
Thy music now, can never cease, 

But every heart will still inspire. 

A living halo sheds its rays 

Upon the deeds which thou hast done, 
And Harotp’s melancholy lays, 
Proclaim thee earth's most gifted son. 


Tho’ banished from thy father land, 
Alone In foreign climes to stray, 
Beauty and learning, hand in hand, 
With flowers bestrewed the exile’s way 
And tho' awhile thy spirit fell, 
Beneath the malice of thy foes, 
As by a fairy magic spell, 
In greater triumph soon it rose, 
The spot whereon thy ashes rest, 
Is sacred new to glory’s shrine, 
And that which makes the poet blest, 
The laure! wreath, at length is thine, 
And who so tit to wear that meed, 
The best, the highest giftof Fame, 
Which here forever hath decreed, 
Eternal honors to thy name. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 








THE SPIRIT OF PERSECUTION. 

The heart of the philanthropist must often heave the 
sigh of regret as his eye traces the progress of human! 
events. On every page of history is the manifestation of 
some weakness, which tended to the injury of a portion of| 
our species.~-Perhaps, the fatuity of men has never been 
more clearly demonstrated than in the etforts which have 
been made to regulate the actions of the human intellect. 
Every age has had its standard of orthodoxy—political, 
moral, or religious; and every age has also had its scep- 
tics. In vain has the strong arm of power been exerted] 
for the extermination of heresy and doubt. Men have) 
been found willing to sacrifice property, liberty, and lite} 
itself, rather than relinquish their convictions. 
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influence disengage such truth from itself. 


object the accomplishment of what we deem a manifest 


| Truth does not burst like sunlight over a shadowy world. 


The} 
mind once firmly established in the truth of some moral} 
proposition cannot by any efiort of volition or auxiliary | 
Inetiicient | 
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impossibility—to force the mind to forego convictions 
which to it possess every attribute of truth, which were forc- 
ed upon it, and over which the will is powerless. When 
persecution cannot coerce its victim to recant what it 
deems heresy, its second object is his destruction. Here 
it may be successful. It may silence the tongue in death, 
but it cannot extinguish the truth, or its equivalent. A 
Galileo may make open profession of renunciation, but 
within the sanctuary of the understanding, beyond the 
reach of the oppressor’s wrongs, will still exist the lively 
evidences that bodied forth and attest the truth. 

Opinions are the slow and steady growth of ages. 


Its light is first dim, but gradually waxing stronger until 
it attains the brilliancy of the perfect day. In casting) 
the eye back on the history of any science, we discover 
that its important truths were at firet but dimly apprehen- 
ded by itsadvocates, Like the mental and physical ener- 
gies of man, it had its infancy, and its regular gradations 
tomaturity. Buta truth once firmly established, contains 
within itself the seeds of its own reproduction. In vain 
is human exertion, when directed to its extirpation, for 
it has a throne beyond the reach of tyranny. Death may 
silence the eloquence and enthusiasm of its advocates, 
but it is mdestructible i*or truth is not developed by 
the efforts of one independent mind; but the action of| 
the common mind has for ages been coliecting its consis- 
tences, its characteristics, and its properties, and in pro- 
cess of time it manifests its glorious proportions and beau- 





I would not relax my abhofrence for any opinions which 
I sincerely believed injurious to the general welfare, | 
would endeavor by all means within my reach to remove 
them. I would demonstrate clearly to an erring brother 
the erroneous character of his belief, and point him to the 
necessary consequences that would result, from its adop- 
tion. By pursuing this course the seat of his moral dis. 
ease might be reached, and his cure be effected. If he 
could not be prevailed on to relinquish the tenacity with 
which he adheres to his errors, and a bond of fellowship 
could not be established with him, then it would be be. 
coming to leave, although not to proscribe, him. When 
the human mind shall have become emancipated from the 
dominion of prejudice, we predict this is the course that 
men will pursue towards each other. 

The melancholy demonstrations of the spirit of iliberal. 
ity, which is the prime cause of all persecutions, are 
abundant in our land. It is most mournful, because of 
the inconsistency it involves, wien it is suffered to influ 
ence those who profess to be the disciples of him who 
was lowly and ineek, and who declared he came not to 
condemn but to reclaim from waywardness. What else 
but a departure from his example, and an indulgence of 
the spirit of illiberality, has sown so much dissension 
throughout the land! What else than thi3 same spirit 
fired the torch at Smithfield, and opened the sluices of 
human gore upon the doomed plains of Piedmont and 
Lithuama! And should not the advanced state of the 
mind of the nineteenth century preserve it sacred from, 





ty to the eager gaze of the philosophic searcher. A great 
mind is a concentration of the scattered energies of the 
common mind. Jt does not create a truth, it only antici- 
pates its dawn. It leads the general mind to that, 
whose elements have for along time been at work towards 
its own production. It p@netrates*the surface of things 
and discovers what is approaching to a development.— 
History contains abundantevidence in attestation of these 
truths. Hence, we arrive at the conclusion, that, al- 
though persecution may stay awhilethe efforts of the hu- 
man mind, it cannot exterminate; truth nor prevent its 
development. 

The experience of former ages seems to be lost on those 
which succeed them. Persecution has followed persecu- 
tion with relentless fury, as it would appear, for no other 
purpose than to teach men its inutility. If there is one 
truth, which more than all others has a surplus of demon- 
stration, it is this—that persecution cannot extirpate that 
which is deemed heresy, Like the fabled serpent, one 
head cut off, ten spring up in its place. Thisshould teach 
men policy, even if they are beyond the reach of charity. 
Although we live in an age in which the torture, the rack, 
and the stake are inhibited, yet the spirit of persecution 
is still manifesting its demoniac qualities. Let the pre- 
sent age then learn, that what it considers heresy cannot 
be exterminated by persecution, even though it may yield 
to moral suasion. 

But little intimacy with society will convince us that 
the spirit of persecution is not extinct. Although we 
may not discover its manifestations in the infuriated mad- 
ness of its subjects, or its effects in the unpitying torture 
of its victims, it nevertheless has its existence. Former- 
ly, the body suffered for the errings of the mind; at the 
present day, the body is unharmed, but the reputation of 
individuals is disparaged. In an age so enlightened as 
the present, and in a country where thought is not cramp- 
ed by arbitrary laws, we may with great propriety ask, 
why is this virtual ostracisin tolerated! Can men believe 
what they please! If error is forced into their minds by 
circumstances over which they have no control, can it be 
forced out by proscription! ‘These two interrogatories are 
important; and it is the mora] duty of every individual to 
answer them before he blames his fellow for the heresy of 
iis opinions, or adjudges him unfit for the interchange of 
the civilities of life. 

If an individual be ever so circumspect in his actions— 
if he fulfill all the intelligible injunctions of his Creator 
to the letter—if he visit the sick, and sympathise with 
the widow and the orphan—and, owing to some mental 
disqualification, doubt what is generally admitted to be 
truth, in what estimation is he held by those who dis- 
agree with him? Is he taken by the hand! is the fellow- 
ship of good feeling for him? is his benevolence accredit- 
ed and acknowledged properly! Oh! no. He whose life 
is blameless is a dangerous man! He is shunned, be- 
cause there is unholy contamination in his opinions. And 
are such the means by which he is to be reclaimed from 
his wanderings! Will he be reconciled by proscribing all 
intercourse with him! It should be recollected that he 
is but a human being, partaking of the frailties ineident 
to human nature, and that to ostracise him will either 
exasperate his feelings and drive him farther astray, or 
awaken his pity or contempt. It would not be desirable 





then must be all opposition to attachments of this sort; 
for they are sanctioned by judgment, and firmly linked to 
the understanding. 

Such, in a very few words, is the nature of belief, and 
the character of the tie existing between it and the mind, 
Persecutions have been iustituted, having for their direct 


'!that he should renounce his sincerity and play the hypo- 
|erite—that he should profess a change, which he did not 
|feel. Why not commisserate his weakness and try to re- 
claim him by the exercise of the virtues of humanity? 
i} Such a couree might possibly be effectual,—hatred never 
lican be, 








all such abominations! Spirit of persecution! what ex. 
cesses hast thou not engendered! ‘Thou art the Sirocco 
which has swept over the face of the earth marking thy 
course in desolation and blood! The whirlwind, whose 
unsanctified energies are even now at work—rending the 
fondest ties of our nature—alienating man from his brother 
—tearing up the foundations of harmony and peace—and 
scathing the bosom of society with the most withering ine 
flueuces. ” g, 
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Socreties.—The present age has been sadly abused by 
the application of misnomers. We know of no title, by 
which to distinguish it, more appropos than the age of so- 
cieties. The effects of the social principle are well un- 
derstood. Individual influence has been relinquished as 
utterly hopeless. Does a person, in the exuberance of his 
goodness conceive the possibility of reforming some pub- 
lic error, he immediately consults his neighbor. A series 
of intercommunications transpire; the vicinity feels an 
excitement, and recourse is had to a public meeting. In 
a short time a society is formed; and the creation of aux- 
iliaries, for the purpose of increasing its influence, is the 
next object with its founders. This much having been ac- 
complished, a newspaper must be established, devoted ex- 
clusively to the consideration of subjects connected with 
the main object of the institution. Reports, resolutions, 
and prodigies of effects, fill its columns. We are told, 
the world will most assuredly rejoice on the banks of sal- 
vation in their deliverance from that particular evil for 
the counteraction of which the society was originally in- 
stituted. The fever soon reaches its climax—the authors 
of the excitement wear themselves out—public interest 
slackens—the paper, the light of the world, goes out—and 
sic transit gloria—of the bubble! 

Now far be it from us to attach any thing hke ridicule 
to a society, whose object is good—which contemplate. 
ae dissemination of any species of charity—which re-: 
\gards the welfare of the community as its sole and ulteri- 
jor object—which is not established for the purpose of in- 
dividual aggrandisement, which is not the creature of’ sel- 
|| fishness, the slave of ambition, or the minister of avarice. 
Societies in our generation have achieved triumphs over 
obstacles heretofore considered insurmountable. Thy 
social principle has been successfully applied to the diffu- 
sion of charity, the eradication of abuses, andthe meli.- 
oration of misfortune. Such associations have our good 
jwishes, and the prayers of every ‘ 
\the community. 
| The great evil to be apprehended from associations is 
over-excitement. An individual, smitten with the fancy 
jthat he is a great and benevolent personage, and moreover, 
jengaged ina good cause, is exceedingly liable, under the 
\influence of his zeal, to miscalculate the amount of his 
| moral power as well as the unmixed gcodness of his 
} heart. He forgets that he is extremely combustible, and 

that what he esteems a; sacred influence others deem’ 
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mere smoke. Such an one is frequently self-consumed. 
Unable to appreciate his real standing and the relation he 
holds to those about him, forgetting that he may possibly 
be maculate; passion and prejudice acquire the mastery 
over him, and he becomes blinded to his own errors and 
the reasons that operate upon those who differ from him. 
His bigotry is soon perfectly established, and visible to 
every one, save |:imself. He denounces those who are at 
variance with him as graccless and ungodly. Fancy- 
ing himself the legitimate successor of the Olympian 
deity, he hurls his thunders at the heads of his opponents, 
and congratulates himself upon having scathed his ene- 
mies.—Now all this sort of action is most sublimely ridi- 
culous. The public is tolerably shrewd; and places a 
proper estimation on his conduct. He deems himself 
worthy of being apotheosised; the public thinks him a fit 
subject fora straight jacket. What we have stated as ap- 
plicable to individuals, is equally so to a society, and we 
have our eyes on some societies who have furnished us 
with our texts. 

The history of the world is fruitful in examples of 
good causes ruined by the zeal and imprudence of their 
advocates. Nor are the annals of our own times deficient 
in instruction. ‘he first object of all societies should be 
to convince those who differ from them. If this cannot 
be accomplished, then indeed is their labor vain. But 
here we discover the rock on which societies are general- 
ly wrecked. Forgetting that they must convince before 
they can produce concurrence of action, they are for a- 
chieving their objects by a coup de main. Instead of ap- 
proaching those who differ from them in the paeific and 
persuasive character of friends, they draw themselves up 
in battle array, and throw down the gauntlet of defiance 
at the feet of enemies. When this becomes the condi- 
tion of a person, or a society, then are its days number- 
ed. A David may defeat their veriest Goliath. A mere 
child, calm in his self-possession, is an overmatch for a| 
man who is demented by tie turbulence of his passions. 

We think we can lay it down as a general rule, that 
any cause that enlists passion and proclaims warfare, 
is radically wrong. ‘he feeling of benevolence is calm. 
It flourishes in the sunshine. ‘The stormy action of pas- 
sion is never genezated by it. Violent feelings always 
produce animosities. Animosities are the fomenters of 
discord. Christianity forbids inimical feelings, and the 
best experience of the world, peculiarly corroborative of 
the morality of the gospel, is a standing commentary up- 
on their destructiveness when applied to moral purposes. 

Our remarks have been made with strict reference to the 
wrong spirit which enters so largely into modern associ- 
ations. If acause be good, bigotry will destroy the effica- 
cy of its advocates; if it be wrong, and cannot be 
prosecuted independently of discord, the movements of 
its originators are preinature and it is unworthy of support. 








| 





Forricn news.—By recent arrivals at Newyork, intel- 
ligence has been received of the entire dispersion and de- 
struction of the forecs of Don Miguel, the usurper of the 
throne of Portugal. Onthe 27th of May, after an inef- 
fectual attempt to repulse the army of Donna Maria, 
which was pressing upon him with vigor and activity, he 
abandoned his army, and stipulated to depart from the 
kingdom in an English vessel: thus putting an end to a 
long and sAnguinury war, and resigning the sceptre, 
which he had held with a bloody hand for eleven years, to 
its rightful inheritor, Donna Maria. The accounts say, 
that it would be impossible to describe the joy which was 
consequent upon the reception at Lisbon of the news of 


| The infidelity of such a man as Santz: Anna,—who was 
always so zealous in his professions of republicanism, and 
| so energetic and active in his exertions with the party of 
which he has been for some years the leader,—is to be 
greatly regretted. Besides its immediate bad consequen- 
‘ces, it is calculated to create in the bosoms of those who 
have so long and gallantly struggled for their liberties, a 
'doubt of the possible integrity of man when he is sur- 
‘rounded by great temptations, and to cool their ardor and 
| make them distrustful of any one who may hereafter wish 
‘to lead them in their glorious but apparently unpromising 
\eareer. Since the death of Victoria, that hoary-headed 
‘and firm apostle of Liberty, the republicans of Mexico 
‘have had no truly patriotic leader. 





Dayton Acapemic aND Manvat Lapor Institution. 
—We have received the first annual report of this Insti- 
tution, and designed noticing it in our last, but it was 
very unintentionally neglected. 

The present age has been remarkable for the number of 
experiments thut have been made in the cause of educa- 
tion. The importance of the subject is becoming under- 
stood. The education of the people is the paramount 
object of regard with many of the trans-atlantic patriots 
and philanthrophists, as well as with those of our own 
country. With us it is properly appreciated as being the 
means whereby the institutions of the government can be 
perpetuated. Ina moral point of view, education is con- 
sidered not less valuable, inasmuch as it assists men to 
understand the relations subsisting between themselves 
and others, and renders moral duties intelligible. The 
manual labor system is of recent origin; and, so far as 
our acquaintance warrants us in expressing an opinion, 
we deem it one of the most valuable auxiliaries that has 
been added to the cause of education. 

Below we append the report: 


“It is now one year since the Dayton Academic and 
Manual Labor Institution was founded. At the outset 
its operations were feeble, having no means other than 
the resources of the individual projectors. For some 
months great embarrassments were to be contended with : 
many of them have been surmounted. ‘he projectors 
have used their best abilities and means to render it wor- 
thy of the public confidence and patronage ; and from the 
result of the first year, they have cause to think that they 
have not entirely failed in their endeavors. 

This Institution is not cénnected with any party or 
public body:—it' is not under the influence or control 
of any society or sect. It depends solely upon public 
patronage for its support; and is under the general di- 
rection of the Principal. 

It designs, at present, to embrace all the facilities for 
a thorough and extensive English and Mathematical edu- 
cation, with the modern Languages, connected with the 
cultivation and development oi the physical powers. It 
makes the mind and body gov hand-in-hand. 

It has been doubted by some whether the regular em- 
ployment of a portion of each day in manual! labor exer- 
cise, by young men, while engaged in intellectual pur- 
suits, was beneticial to their progress. Experience in 
this Institution goes to prove unequivocally, that such 
exercise has a beneticial influence over their minds,— 
that it serves to invigorate and quicken, instead of retard- 
ing them. It is to be regretted, however, that sullicient 
employment of a proper kind has not yet been found for 
the younger part of the pupils to engage them, daily, 
the required time. ‘The demand for such articles as they 
can make is not sufficient to warrant extensive manu- 
facturing. ‘The older ones only have had constant em 
ployment. In may be observed also, that those only who 
are in the boarding houses connected with the Institution, 
have been admitted into this department:—and tnat at the 
commenzement, this number did not exceed seven or 








the surrender of the usurper. ** Many rockets suddenly 
ascended the skies,—embraces, congratulations and good 
wishes, took place in every strect,—and noone could suf- 
ficiently express the emotions of joy which filled his bo- 
som.” 
the authority of the queen, Donna Maria the second. 

The dethronement of Don Miguel, will have an impor- 
tant bearing upon the affairs of Spain. We may soon 
expect to hear of a scitiement of the difficulties which 
have distracted that country since the demise of Ferdi- 
nand. Nothing, however, more than a temporary adjust- 
ment, need be looked for. 


. 


. . ° - ' 
Some of tue provinces immediately acknowledged 


eight. ‘Tbe whole nuinber of hours spent in work by all 
the pupils during the year, is 6194, ard the larger amount 
l|of this is credited tua few. ‘fhe following shows the 
|| actual amount earned by some of the highest: 


| . The Ist In 12 months earned, $5560 
‘J * 10 * + 3D UO 

“lds ge “ 26 10 

“4th ge “ 86 25 

“5th 2 & “ss 12 83 


Besides the course of studies in similar institutions, 
the pupils attend lectures on Anatomy and Physiology, 
Constitutiona! Law, and Botany. 

As the Institution is furnished with a suitable labora- 
tory, a course of lecturesin Chemistry will be begun in 
the autumn. 
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Instructor of Geometry and the Juvenile Department. 
Henry Turerman, Instructor of the French, German, 
and Italian, Davin Pruppen, Superintendent of the 
Manual Labor Department. . 











Deatu on THE Pate Horse.—Since our former notice 
of this painting, we have visited it in the evening. It 
shows to much better advantage by night, than in the day 
time, owing to the superiority of the light. The effect is 
greatly enhanced; and we would advise visitors to view it 
by lamp light. ‘The proprietor has not met with the en. 
couragement he had a right to expect from the exhibition 
of a painting of the class to which this belongs. This 
we regret. We hope our citizens will bestow more atten- 
tion to it during the remainder of its stay among us. It 
is exhibited at the Bazaar. 





RESOLUTIONS. 


Or tHe Erovenenian Socigry or Miamt University, 
IN HONOR OF THE MEMORY OF THE LATE Gen. Laray- 
ETTE. ; 

Believing that it is good for us to cherish in our recol- 
lection the memory of departed worth—that it is good for 
us to mourn over the loss of the great ones, who have 
been the benefactors of their race; and that an expression 
of regard is due from individual as well as national asso- 
ciations, to the illustrious dead—therefore, 

Resolved, That in consideration of the imcalcutable 
services rendered our country in her infant struggle for 
independence by the chivalrous and undaunted Lafayette, 
who came a pilgrim warrior from another shore to fight the 
battles of our freedom; an uncanceled debt of gratitude 
and respect is due to him from every American citizen, 
and that it is our duty as a Society, in full assembly to 
pay a generous tribute of sympathy to his memory, 

Resolved, ‘That in our opinion, he was influenced in his 
devotion to the cause of freedom in our country, by no 
other than purely patriotic motives, and the highest and 
holiest love of liberty, and liberal principles, and that we 
therefore lament most seriously, the death of this one of 
our nation’s worthiest benefactors, 

Resolved, That as he was the polar-star of liberty in 
France, the beacon light to guide a revolutionary people, 
to a destiny bright and glorious as our own, we most deep- 
ly sympathise with that nation in the loss of this her 
greatest and best son. ° 

Resolved, That as he was the friend and advocate of 
freedom throughout the world, while we acknowledge the 
kindness and goodness of that Providence which gave to 
the world such a man, we at the same time mourn over 
the dispensation which has called him to, as we most ar- 
dently trust, a higher and better home. 

Resolved, That as a tribute of our esteem, we-honor 
his deeds, and in memory of his virtues, in respect for 
his patriotisin, and as an expression of our feelings for the 
loss of one so dear to every lover of liberty, and particu- 
larly toevery citizen of our own country, each member of 
the Society wear for thirty days, the badge of mourning 
usual on such occasions, 

By order of the Society. 

G. B. HAYDEN, Pres’t. 

Hlucn Lancaster, Sec’ry. 

June 27, 1834. 








WEEKLY RECORD. 


DEATHS. 

In this city, on the 16th instant, Norman Dexter, aged 
fifty years, formerly of New Haven, Conn. 

Un the Ith inst., Rachel Johnston, daughter of John 
D. Jones, inthe With year of her age. 

On the 2th inst., James Milfred, printer, formerly of 
Boston. Mr. Milfred wasa much respected member of 
the fraternity, and was, atthe time of his death, associ- 
ated — Mr. Langdon in the publication of the Western 
Shield. 

On the 22d, Timothy Mammond. in the forty-seventh 
year of hisage, Mr. H. was a native of Boston, and a 
eraduxte of Cambridge College. For the last nine years 
he successfully taught an English Classical and Mathe- 
matical Academy in this city, in which he gained the 
general approbation of his patrons and the warmest affec- 
tions of his pupils. 

At a meeting of the Teachers of Cincinnati, convene 
July 2°d, the following resolutions were adopted : 

Resolved, That the Association of ‘Teachers, deploring” 
the loss of their lamented brother, Timothy Hammond, ag 
a mark of respect for his eminent professional and moral 





worth, attend his funeral as a profession. 


—_ - —_—-  * 


Resolved, That the members wear crape on the let! © 
arm for the space of thirty days. Gt) re 
Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be furnishell. vi , 
the relations of the decased, and published in the cj rs 
aapere, Hesiwe Pavaptoar, P-py, Ve 
savas L, Vappors, 36. 


Mexico, as usual, is in’a state of civil turmoil. The 
republicans have lost their leader, Santa Anna, hitherto 
go much respected and relied upon, who has gone over to 
the church-and-state party. 


This Institution has sixty-four pupils. 
professors, as follows: 


Mito G. Wii1.1aMs, Principal, and Instructor of Mathe- 
matics, Natural Philosdbhy. &- Ws. H. Winns met, jj 


There are four 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 




















Inpran antiquitres.—About a mile and a half west 
from the village of Norwalk, in this county, and near the 
residence of Mr Daved Underhill, are the remains of an 
ancient fortification; the embankments of which, although 





. nearly demolished and levelled with the surrounding 


earth, may be traced on a regular circular line of nearly 
three fourths of a mile in circumference. Within the em- 
bankment, or enclosure, are to be found human bones, in 
considerable quantities, and in tolerable state of preser- 
vation. A few years ago, the writer is informed, among 
other things found in digging into these graves, was a 
turtle shell, on the back of which was engraven a plan of 
the fortification and its appendages. This led to the dis- 
covery of other mounds, in different directions from the 
fort, containing human bones and situated in such a man- 
ner as to indicate, that these relics of the frail] tenements 
of mortality, had at some remote day, been thrown to- 
gether and covered up in heaps without regard to order 
or to the sanctity of the spot or its tenants. 

A few days ago, as a party of explorers, were digging 
within the embankment, the following curious and ex- 
ceedingly .interesting discoveries were made : After 
digging some three or four feet from the surface of the 
earth, charcoal and ashes were found; a short distance 
from this, and nearly under the roots of a large tree, the 
diggers came to several human skeletons; interspersed 
among these were discovered several instruments of war- 
fare and culinary articles ; among which were a hatchet, 
a pipe, anda small noggin or mug. ‘The mug and pipe 
are of rude construction trom clay, partially baked, and 
of a dirty black color; and the hatchet is constructed of 
hard flint stone. In the bones of the hand, of one of 
the skeletons, was found a stone, of just such a shape as 
might be formed, by impressing the right hand, half clos- 
ed, upon a piece of soft clay, or putty, leaving an indenta- 
tion of the thumb and fingers. This stone is penetrated, 


by the end of the handle of the pipe, about one eighth of 


an inch in depth between the thumb and fore finger.— 
These articles ure now in the possession of the gentle- 
men who found them: we believe that Mr. Brown of Nor- 
walk, has the mug. 

It were an interesting enquiry here to pause and endea- 
vor to determine upon the history of the race thus vaguely 
revealed tous. Our enquiries must, it is true, from the 
very nature of the case, be limited and attended with 
difficulty and embarrassment ; and our inferences, drawn 
from abscure facts, must, when we have done, be extreme- 
ly unsatisfactory. We cannot, however, determine, in a 
manner perfectly satisfactory, upon the remotest time, 
since which this race has flourished. We have no authen- 
tic knowledge of this country, or of those who inhabited 
it further back than, or shortly before the commence- 
ment of American revolution ; but about that time, if our 
recollections of what history says upon the subject be 

orrect, this territory of country was explored, and no 
traces were then found, of any other tribes of Indians, 
(for Indians they certainly were) than those whose histo- 
ty is distinctly known to us. ‘The time, then, when this 
race of savages lived does, and of necessity always must 
remain involved among the hidden mysteries of the past. 
It is evident, however, that their **day and generation” 
must have been of high antiquity ; for first, it is sufficient- 
ly apparent, that their dead were not interred, as it is 
now the custom to do; but in some instances left on the 


they were, or were supposed to be the only safe repositories 


—the duties of war and the chase rendering the Indians 
incapable of being intrusted with matters so foreign to 
their calling. It runs something as follows: Before the 
witches had dispossessed the natives of the territory of 
\}country north of the Potomic, it was occupied by three 
great nations of Indians, who were continually engaged in 
bloody wars; after a long series of conflicts and battles, 
self-preservation, and the inroads of the whites rendering 
their condition still more precarious,—two of these great 
nations united for the expulsion of the other. 

One of these nations was called the Delawares, the other 
the Mingoes, or five nations namely: the Oneidas, the 
| Mohawks, the Onondagas, the Cayugas, and the Senecas. 
|| The process of extermination and expulsion was slow. 

The nation. or tribes thus confederated against, gradually 
'|faded before the prowess of superior numbers, and the 
| withering touch of dawning civilization, towards the 
| setting sun far from ‘the land of their fathers.” During 
|their progress, their resistance was fierce, bloody, and 
|| determined; their inferiority of numbers impelled them to 
resort to some mode of self preservation; and they already 
had examples of fortifications, erected by the Europeans. 
These they would build, at intervals of one or two hundred 
miles, occupying each a number of years, or until they 
|could recruit themselves for another march. And thus 
|| they traversed the borders of the ‘great lakes” on to the 
\|**great father of waters,” where they have at length be- 
|| come amalgamated with other tribes, and lost their natural , 
|| identity.—This is, it is believed, the substance of the 
| tradition, however it may be inaccurate in some unimpor- 
| tant particulars. — Western Intelligencer. 
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New ERA.—But yesterday, the navigation of the Uupper 
|| Mississppi was considered impracticable, yet the genius 
||and enterprise of our American citizens have developed a 
|| Vast extent of navigation above the mouth of the Missouri 
| river—a distance of 900 miles on the great ‘Father of 
| Waters,’ to the falls of St. Anthony. 

But yesterday, to speak of navigating the Wisconsin 
|river with steam boats as far up as the Portage, to Fort 
Winnebago, was looked upon as idle talk—mere chimera, 
but these doubts now are made to give way to practical 
demonstration. And what is most to be admired is that 





this important discovery was left for children, the growth 
of Galena; and with a steam boat built by them in this 
town. 


Galena, possessing no fortune but native genius and back- 
woods enterprise, combined their efforts last fall, and 
built a steam boat, which they named Jo Daviess, and 
have been, much to their advantage and credit, running 
between this town and Dubuque. 

Not finding a field sufficiently capacious in which to 
display their towering enterprize, they conceived the plan 
of seeking navigation in unploughed waters, which had 
ever been esteemed impracticable. 

Fort Winebago, an important military post, being at 
the Portage ofthe Wisconsin, and Fox river of Green Bay, 
forming another outlet to Lake Michigan, and communica- 
tion from the Mississippi through these rivers, has ever 
been considered of the utmost importance. ‘T'o demon- 
strate tothe world then, that steam boats could reach the 
portage, these young Harrises started on the 24th ult. and 
even at the low stage of water, reached the Portage in 
perfect safety, and have returned again to this place toreap 
the plaudits which that species of enterprize so justly 


These youths, brothers by the name of Harris, reared in| 





surface of the earth, and in others, places in heaps, and a 
slight covering of earth thrown over them; and that the 
covering of soil under which they are now found, has 
gradually accumulated, through the long lapse of time, 
and the operations of nature. But a much more con- 
clusive evidence of their antiquity, is to be found, in the 
fact that huge trees, of which 





burial, grown over them. 
Nor are we much more enlightened in relation to their || 
national character. Weknow that they must have been | 
an exceeding rude people, but little advanced in the arts} 
of civilization, warlike and subsisted upon the chase. | 
They, however, must have been more advanced in civiliza- || 
tion, than the natives which were found at the first settle- i 
ment of this Continent. Their improvement on the savage | 
modes of warfare, inthe shape of regular systematic, and | 
ekillfully designed works of military defence, sufficiently 
indicate this, not to mention the various articles of conve-! 


. . . * * ! 
nience and comfort which they fabricated, the sufficient || 


evidence that they had notions of luxury and retinement! 


beyond those entertained by the Aborigines of this 
country. It issuppoesd, by some, that they were consider- | 


ably larger in stature than the present race of men; but | 
how far such a beliefis well founded, is not as yet, perhaps, | 
sufficiently supported by facts, to deserve consideration. | 

There is a tradition preserved, by which those works of} 
other days, are attempted to be accounted for: It was | 
collected about twenty years ago, by some of the pioneers | 
of this country, from the squaws and chiefs of the tribes of | 
Indians who inhabited the shores of the lake:—entrusted 


merits. 


tion of this fact paramount to the mere matter of proving 
the navigation of the Wisconsin river. 
adapted to steam boat navigation, with the exception ofa 
distance, by water of about 20 miles, which is, indeed, all 
some are nearly two feet ||the rapids .on that river, than the Wisconsin.—Then to 
and a half in diameter, have, undoubtedly since their|| procure a steam boat navigation from the Mississippi to 
|| Green Bay of Lake Michigan, nothing is necessary, but 


There are circumstances growing out of the demonstra- 


Fox river is better 





to dig a canal ?-4ths of a mile across the Portage, which 
is low level prairie, and some improvements at the rapids| 
on Fox river. The expense of the canal across the Port-! 
age should not exceed 5,060 dollars. And the 20 miles} 
rapids may be overcome by acanal and a few locks, trom| 
the lowest bend of the Lake Winnebago, which is an ex-| 
pansion of Foxriver, to intersect the river again beiow all! 
the rapids, which would be a distance of abuut7 miles. 
The whole expense, we think could not exceed 100,000 
dojlars.— Brooke Republican. 
Map. svucar.— We give the following on this subject, 
although the time for making the sugar will be past before 
this number reaches our subscribers: 
‘*¢In the northern and westers sections of this State, 
particularly in the counties of Jefferson and Lewis, the} 
inhabitants are very Jaudably engaged in transplanting) 
those trees in orchards, and along the lanes and roads. 
In the town of Lowville, one farmer has an orchard of 
six hundred trees. ‘Those growing on low wet land, are 
not as productive of sugar as those on uplands. The lat- 














especialiy to the squaws and chiefs, by the way, because 


ste 


ter may be known by the roughness of the bark, and by 
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‘** The trees are tapped when about eight or ten inches 

in diameter, and will, at this period, produce from three 

to six pounds of sugar each season. Very large treeg 

have been known to produce fifteen pounds.—The sap 

or juice of these trees may be converted either into su 

or well flavored molasses. The best method of obtaining 

the sugar is to have the buckets perfectly clean; ang 

when sufficient quantity of the sap is collected for boiling, 

it should be strained through a woolen cloth into the 

evaporator. The best evaporating vessel should be about 
four by six feet long, and eight inches deep, the bottom 

of sheet iron, and the sides of wood, set in mason work, 
so as to protect the sides from injury by fire. The ad- 
vantages, of this construction are, rapid evaporation, by 
having the surface of the fluid very great in proportion to 
its depth, consequently a saving of fuel, and preventing 
that blackness which is communicated to the sugar when 
boiled in a vessel entirely of iron. Aiterthe fluid is boil. 
ed to the consistence of West India molasses, it is allow- 
ed to cbol, and then strained through fine flannel. It ig 
again put over a gentle fire ina clean vessel, with a quan- 
tity of fresh blood well mixed with it. The blood will 
coagulate, and rise with the impurities to the top which 
are carefully skimmed off. After this, a slow evaporation 
is kept up, taking care not to burn the sugar, until it is 
sufficiently done to granulate, which may be known by its 
granulous effect on the tongue. Most people, however, 
have various and peculiar methods of ascertaining its 
crystalline state. It should now be removed from the 
fire, and stirred until cool, when it will be composed of 
large sparklings grains. The sugar made by this process 
is found to be far superior to that made in the common 
way of running it into moulds or cakes, and is suscepti- 
ble of high refinement.”—Boston Chron. 


Miss KemBie’s roRTHCOMING WoRK.—We Jearn that 
Miss Kemble’s—we ask pardon—Mrs. Butler’s forth- 
coming volume, is a work on this country. It comprises 
sketches made up during her stay among us, and describes 
all that is interesting in our scenery, our habits and our 
character. Her pictures of American Society are said to 
be particularly lively and piquant; and as it cannot be 
denied that she has had ample opportunities of observa- 
tions, they will in al] probability be found full and accurate, 
We are told that it is the best work that has been written 
on the subject, and coming from so general a favorite we 
are sure that it will be popular. 

Impatient as the Yankees have shown themselves, under 
the silly drivel of a dowager dowdy, or the pointed and 
poisoned slanders of a cynic tory—they could excuse, if 
need be, the pouting aristocracy of the spoilt child of the 
public, and take the abuse of the young and lovely scribe 
with a smile. But on this occasion, their practice will not 
be tried. Miss Kemble has given the best proof in the 
world, of a partiality for our country, by settling in it; 
and if report speaks truly of her forthcoming work, it will 
prove that she is as true-hearted a yankee girl as ever 
smiled. An immense edition of the work will be stricken 
off; and no doubt as speedily bought up by the public. All 
we have to say is, that we hope the enterprising publishers 
will not keep the public one moment in unnecessary sus- 
pense. 





Misutwaka.—This place, situated on the St. Joseph 
River on the disputed boundary between Michigan and 
Indiana, promisesultimately to rival in importance,our most 
thriving western villages. Our enterprising fellow citizen 
Mr. A. M. Hurd, has already erected there a Blast Fut- 
wace capable of making three tuns of iron daily, and has 
likewise in extensive opevation iron works which must 
prove no less a benefit to the adjacent country than profit- 
able to himself. Arrangements have also been made by a 
company to open a canal for boat navigation from the head 
of the Rapids to theirtermination. ‘lhis work, which is 
shortly to be commenced, will when completed open a free 
communication by water between this place and the mouth 
of the St. Joseph’s, and secure to Mishiwaka advantages, 
which the enterprise of her growing population will not 
fail to turn to good account.— Detroit Courier. 








NOTICE.—For the purpose of extending the cireu!ation of the Mirror 
and of establishing it on a permanent basis, we have determined to make 
a more general effort than heretofore, to procure the patronage of the 
Western Community. To effect our purposes, we have civen Mr. HERVEY 


|| McCune aninterest in the paper; wio willact in the capacity of a Gen- 


eral Agent. Any business transacted by him, relative to the paper, will 
receive our sanction. SUREVE & GALLAGHER. 
Cin. Jan. 1, 1834. 











THE CINCINNATI MIRROR is published every Saturday morning. 
The annual subscription-price is Two Dollars and Fifty Cents, payable 
at the time of subscribing: or Three Dollars, payable any time within six 
months thereafter. 

Local Agents allowed 12 1-2 per cent. on all collections. and a copy of 
the work gratis. As these terms are liberal, it is expected that all who 
aecept agencies will exert themselves to collect all subscriptions in their 
vicinities. 

Discontinuances, where paymentsare neglected, optional with the pub- 
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growing to a larger size. 


3rd door from the corner. 





